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3y THE AuTHOR oF “EAST LYNNE.” 


Cuaprern XXXI. 
THE DEAD IN LIFE. 


N the invalid’s room at the Sailors’ Rest—for so they had taken to 

call the chamber tenanted so long by the sick stranger—sat Mr. Home 

in a fever of expectation. He was not a man accustomed to be con- 

tradicted or crossed, or to wait for the fulfilment of his mandates; he 

had waited in ill-disguised impatience for the return of Mr. Apperly 

to Danesheld, and now that he was returned Mr. Home had peremp- 
torily demanded him. 

The lawyer came bustling in at last, marshalled by Mrs. Ravensbird. 
He—with his own umbre a and hers—had overtaken her as she was 
turning into the Sailors’ Rest. Not a word spoke she as she showed 
him into the room and shut the door upon him. Ravensbird. was 
standing by the sofa on which the sick man sat, their backs to the 
door. The lawyer’s head was full of nothing else but some will that 
was to be made—called for in this peremptory haste! He stepped 
round to the front of the sofa, speaking as he went. 

“T am sorry to hear you are seriously ill, sir,” he began. “Mr. 
Home, I believe.” 

The invalid raised his head and threw his eyes upon him. His 
high features, somewhat attenuated now by suffering, his keen eyes, 
and his silver hair, were fine as a picture. A handsome man still. 
Mr. Apperly gazed at him, and then backed a few paces, astonish- 
ment mingled with terror on his countenance. 

“Good heavens!” he uttered, as he wiped his brow. “ It—it—can 
it be? It ¢s Captain Dane! come to life again.” 

“No, sir,” rejoined the invalid, very sharply for one so ill, “ it is not 


Captain Dane. I am Lord Dane.. And so I have been ever since my 
father’s death.” 
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The lawyer was utterly bewildered, as well he might be. He 
turned from the sick man to Ravensbird, from Ravensbird to the sick 
man. 

“Ts it a dream?” he gasped. 

“Tt is not a dream,” said Ravensbird. “It is my old master, sure 
enough; my lord now. Ihave been proud to know it ever since the 
day after the shipwreck.” 

Have you been prepared to know it, too, reader? It was, indeed, 
Harry Dane. The fall had not killed him, and you will hear presently 
how he escaped ; but there’s matter on hand to relate first that will 
not wait. He had been living ever since in the New World, chiefly 
travelling from place to place; and completely unconscious that the 
Lord Dane reigning at the old house was not his brother Geoffry. 

“Why you—you—are supposed to be lying in the Danesheld 
vaults, sir—my lord,” exclaimed Mr. Apperly. “Goodness help me!” 
he broke off, in his former hot fashion. “Ifyou are in truth Lord Dane, 
who is he—the other Lord Dane at the Castle ?” 

“Tf Iam in truth Lord Dane!” retorted the invalid. “What do 
you mean, Apperly? Iam my father’s son.” 

“Yes, yes, of course; but these sudden changes confuse me,” cried 
the perplexed lawyer. “ Who is he at the Castle, I say? I can’t 
collect my senses. Were you really not killed, my lord ?” 

“Tf I was killed I came to life again,” said Lord Dane, intending 
the words as a joke. “He at the Castle is plain Herbert Dane, and 
has, in actual right, never been anything else. Tm afraid he won't 
like being deposed from his place after enjoying it so long. But 
now—— 

“And how were you saved?” interrupted the lawyer, who was 
unable fully to realise the position yet. 

“T was saved by Colonel Moncton, and conveyed on board his yacht 
to America. And I had not the remotest suspicion, until I was ship- 
wrecked on this coast a few weeks ago, that I had any right to the 
honours of my ancestors, or that my brother Geoffry was dead. That’s 
enough explanation for you for the present, Apperly: and now to 
business, for there are matters on hand very pressing. First of all— 
Do you enlist on my side, or on that of Herbert Dane, should there be 
litigation between us ?” 

“There cannot be litigation, if you mean as to your rights,” 
returned the lawyer, impulsively. “Lord Dane—I mean Mr. Herbert 
—could not hold out against you for an hour.” 

“ But I don’t mean as to my rights,” was the rejoinder, given with 
quiet equanimity. “Just answer my question, will you, Apperly, and 
bear in mind that every moment of time is precious. Will you act as 
my legal adviser, or as his whom you call Lord Dane ?” 

“ As if there could be a question, my lord! As yours, of course; 
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it is my natural right. With Lord—with Mr. Herbert I have not 
been very cordial ; or, rather, he has not with me; and he now chiefly 
employs Mr. Lester’s solicitor.” 

“Good. Had you decided the other way, things for me might have 
been difficult yet to set straight. About that lost box, Apperly? I 
must have it found.” 

“Young Lydney’s,” remarked the lawyer in reply. “And a fine 
row he has been making over it, I hear.” ; : 

“Ah! But it’s not his; it is mine.” 

“Yours, my lord!” cried Mr. Apperly, after a pause. “Then that 
explains the mystery of the thousand pounds reward. That a fellow 
such as Lydney should offer it astonished Danesheld not a little.” 

“How do you mean, ‘a fellow such as Lydney?” cried Lord 
Dane, sharply taking up the words. 

“Well, of course it has been suspected what sort of a character he 
is—although he did happen to be your lordship’s fellow-passenger, 
and was saved with you from the wreck. However, his career’s cut 
short now, and he is in safe custody. Bent has walked him off to the 
station house.” 

“Walked Mr. Lydney off to the station house!” exclaimed Ravens- 
bird, while Lord Dane’s eyes assumed a fierce expression, as they 
looked to the lawyer for an explanation. 

“Reports have been abroad some time, I find, connecting him with 
the poachers,” said Mr. Apperly ; “but he has now got himself into 
real trouble. He and three more, with blackened faces, broke into 
Squire Lester’s last night, after the plate; but they were fortunately 
disturbed before they could carry it off. Lydney was the only one 
recognised, and he is given into custody.” 

“How dare you so traduce him, and in my presence ?” cried Lord 
Dane, his countenance flashing with wrath. ‘ You don't know what 
you are saying, Mr. Apperly. Are you aware who he is?” 

“Not I, my lord. I know nothing of him, except that his name's 
Lydney—as he says. Danesheld looks upon him as an adventurer.” 

“ He will be Danesheld’s chieftain, sir; I can tell you that,” returned 
his lordship, with emotion. “Ay, you may stare, but he will. He is 
my own lawful son, and will be my Lord Dane before very long, for I 
fear that my days are numbered.” 

“Why, it is mystery upon mystery!” exclaimed Mr. Apperly, who 
certainly did stare, in no measured degree, and grew hotter every 
minute. “He goes by the name of William Lydney.” 

“He is my own son, I tell you—the Honourable Geoffry William 
Lydney Dane. Geoffry is his first name, but we have always called 
him William: my wife, a lady of French extraction, used to say her 
lips would not pronounce the Geoffry. And you assert that he is in 
custody! Ah, well! that will be soon set to rights,” concluded Lord 
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Dane, leaning back on the sofa, and calming down from his excite- 
ment. 

“He certainly was in Mr. Lester’s house with the others; he does 
not deny it,” debated the lawyer, hopelessly puzzled. 

“Then, sir, he was there for some good and legitimate purpose,” 
cried Lord Dane, with dignity. “I know nothing of the matter; he 
has not confided it to me; but I can take upon myself to answer for 
so much. Pshaw, sir! talk of house-breaking in connection with 
William Dane, one of the best and most honourable of men, and 
who will be a peer of England! Your wits must have gone wool- 
gathering.” 

That the wits had gone somewhere appeared probable by the help- 
less way in which the lawyer softly rubbed his head. It would take 
him a day to understand this. 

“Once more let me beg of you to listen to me,” resumed the invalid. 
“That box, about which so much commotion has been made, was 
originally my mother’s, Lady Dane’s. The initials stood for her 
maiden name, Verena Vincent Verner; she was a niece, as you may 
remember, of General Vincent's, and his name was given to her. 
There’s not the least doubt that Herbert Dane recognised the box as 
it stood on the beach; he had seen it many times, and he knew that 
my mother’s brother, young Verner, had caused the Maltese cross to 
be added to it in a freak. This box, as it happened, I had left in 
Canada when I came over to England on that last visit. Herbert 
Dane, when he recognised it on the beach, must have been attacked 
with some vague fears, which caused him to convey the box to the 
Castle. He may have thought his victim was coming to life again to 
accuse him.” 

“His victim?” cried Mr. Apperly. 

«Yes, his victim. It was he who threw me over the cliff ; Mr. Herbert 
Dane. Not intentionally ; I admit that: but he suffered my faithful 
friend and servant here,” touching Ravensbird, “ to be suspected and 
accused of it. I know not what he may have feared, and it does not 
matter what; he took the box, and is keeping it. And now, Apperly, 
to my chief business with you: Are there, to your knowledge, any 
secret places in the Castle, where such a thing might be hidden 
away ?” 

“Yes, there are,” was the prompt reply. “Old Lord Dane—your 
father—once showed them to me. In the trestle-closet in the strong- 
room—the death-room as we used to call it—there’s a secret spring ; 
touch it, and it pushes back a sliding panel, leading to several small 
hiding-places.” 

“Then that’s where my box is!” cried Lord Dane. ‘ Young 
Beecher told William he had heard the Castle contained such, but I 
doubted it. And that’s why I have been waiting for you. I thought 
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youd be sure to know. It’s strange my father never told me of 
them.” 

“T don’t think he cared much to allude to them: there was an old 
tale that one of the lords of Dane had been in league with smugglers,” 
replied Mr. Apperly. “It was partly through accident that he in- 
formed me. I showed the place to the present lord after he came 
into the title.” 

“Very well. How can we best get at that box, Apperly ?” 

“He may have destroyed it,’ was the answer. 

“T think not. He could not open it, wanting the key, which is a 
sure one. William had it in his pocket-book when he was saved. 
And to break it open might cause more noise and trouble than would 
be convenient to give, in a household, to a stolen thing.” 

“ And what was in the box ?” asked Mr. Apperly. 

“Tnstead of asking particulars, which may be left till later, suppose 
you apply yourself exclusively to the matter in hand,” suggested Lord 
Dane, with a touch of the Dane peremptoriness. “ How is this box 
to be got out of the Castle ?” 

“T see only one way, my lord: your declaring yourself. Once you 
show yourself at the Castle, you are its master.” 

“Ah! but I'd rather get the box first, if there’s a possibility of 
doing it,’ remarked Lord Dane. ‘I wish I had a clever detective 
here! ‘They find their way to everything.” 

“There's one in Danesheld at this moment,” said Mr. Apperly. 
“What his business here may be, I don’t know, but I saw him pass 
my office this afternoon, and recognised him: he did some business for 
me once.” 

The lawyer spoke in all unconsciousness of recent events, or that 
the detective had been for nearly a week at the Castle ; Ravensbird 
listened, equally ignorant that Mr. Blair, the great London banker, 
could be the gentleman alluded to. 

“Couldn’t you get him to me ?” said Lord Dane. 

“JT might try,” replied Mr. Apperly. “He may have left again, 
for all I can tell ; if not, I don’t know where to look for him.” 

“Go out and try,’ urged Lord Dane. “I must have that box ; 
and there’s my son in custody for felony: things are coming to a 
pretty pass. Go at once, sir,’ he added, with all the authority of a 
Dane, “and don’t open the budget to the man yourself ; leave that for 
me to do.” 

The lawyer had no choice but to obey. No end of curiosity was 
racking his brain, and the temptation to look into Mrs. Ravensbird’s 
parlour and have “just a word with her” was irresistible. The 
motive was not either great or good, but it was destined to be rewarded. 
Standing there, talking to Mrs. Ravensbird, was Mr. Blair. The 
lawyer seemed to come in for nothing but surprises. 
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“Tt’s my Lord Dane’s banker, Mr. Blair,” said Sophie, glancing 
significantly at Mr. Apperly as she mentioned the title. “He has 
been visiting his lordship at the Castle.” 

Mr. Apperly had heard my lord’s banker was visiting him; but— 
this the banker ? He looked at the detective: and the latter, seeing he 
was recognised, quietly made a sign to him and placed his finger on 
his lips. 

Mr. Blair’s business in Danesheld was over. As Lydney, through 
the precipitancy of Squire Lester, was in custody, Bent must deal with 
the affairs of that adventurer now. Mr. Blair could not altogether 
fathom things; he and Lord Dane entertained adverse opinions on 
trifling points, and they had parted coolly. Mr. Blair, on his way to 
the station, had called in to say a word of adieu at the Sailors’ Rest 
and to sip a final petit verre. The lawyer took him aside: said that a 
client of his, staying at present in that very inn, had need of the ser- 
vices of a detective, and inquired of Mr. Blair if he would then see him. 

“T must premise that you will have to act against Lord Dane, 
though in what manner I do not precisely understand myseli,” observed 
the lawyer. ‘ Will your private feelings allow you to do so ?” 

* An officer must have no private feclings,” was Mr. Blair’s reply. 
“Tord Dane demanded a detective from town, and I was sent down. 
My business with him is coucluded; and if I am required by another 
party, I have neither plea nor wish for refusing, whether my services 
may be put in requisition against Lord Dane, or against any other 
lord. I am at your service.” 

They went upstairs at once. Lord Dane was then standing by the 
fire, talking to Ravensbird; who, by the way, might have been sur- 
prised at the banker’s devolving into a detective, had it been in his 
nature to be surprised at anything. Mr. Apperly remarked with glee 
that he had soon found his man, and introduced him as Mr. Blair. 

“Sir,” said the peer, turning upon him his fine face and form, “I 
have need of advice and assistance. I have been wronged by Herbert 
Dane—Lord Dane, as he is called—whom, I hear, you have been 
visiting. Can you aid me ?” 

“T do not know,’ was Mr. Blair’s reply. “I can inform you 
whether anything can be done, if you will put me in possession of the 
circumstances. Mr. Home, I believe ?” 

“No, sir. When I was in want of a temporary name, I called 
myself Home; but it may be dropped now. Iam Lord Dane.” 

The detective gave a sort of cough: impressed with the belief 
that the gentleman before him was labouring under a mania, and 
required a keeper rather than a police officer. His eye glanced at 
Mr. Apperly. 

“His lordship says right,” observed the latter. “He is the true 
Lord Dane.” 
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“The true veritable William Henry Lord Dane, only surviving son 
of the old Lord Dane, of whom you may have heard,” continued the 
peer. “ You look astonished, Mr. Blair: I thought police officers were 
surprised at nothing. You may probably have learnt, Mr. Detective, 
that Captain the Honourable William Henry Dane went over the cliff 
one moonlight night, by accident or by treachery, and lost his life; 
that his body, turned up by the sea some weeks afterwards, was 
buried in the family vault ?” 

“T have heard this,” replied Mr. Blair. “ Bruff, the butler at the 
Castle, a sociable spirit if encouraged, has been fond of entertaining 
me with various items of the family’s history. All in good faith: he 
is proud to tell laudatory tales of the Danes.” 

“ Well, sir—but have the goodness to take a seat while you listen,” 
interrupted the peer, waving his hand in the grand Dane fashion to a 
chair opposite his own seat on the sofa. “I, William Henry Dane, did 
not die in that fall: I was saved, and carried to America in a friend’s 
yacht: and I have lived there ever since, always believing that the 
peer who succeeded my father, and reigned here at Dane Castle, was 
my elder brother, Geoffry Dane. Sir, he who threw me over the cliff 
was Herbert Dane, at present called Lord Dane.” . 

The detective raised his eyes a little, but did not otherwise interrupt. 

“T saw English journals occasionally,” continued Lord Dane. “I 
knew that my mother was dead, that my father was dead, and that 
‘Geoffry, Lord Dane,’ as the papers called it, succeeded him and 
reigned : and it never occurred to.me to suspect it was not my brother 
Geofiry. Had I known it was Herbert, and that I myself was the 
true Lord Dane, the first and fleetest steamer would have brought me 
over. I had not been friendly with my brother Geofiry ; nevertheless 
I wrote to him after his (supposed) succession ; I got no reply to that 
letter, and I resented it in my heart with a haughty resentment, and 
would not write again. Ah! how prone we are to indulge such 
feelings! punishment is sure to overtake us sooner or later. After the 
lapse of years, when I found my health failing, I deemed it right to 
return home at once; I had never heard of Lord Dane’s marriage, 
and my son, after me, was the direct heir. We took our passage 
in the Wind; my poor servant was drowned in her, but I and my son 
were saved from the wreck, as you may have heard——” 

“Your son?” Mr. Blair interrupted, speaking for the first time. 

“Yes, sir, my son,” returned the narrator, his choler rising. “The 
gentleman who has been ordered into custody to-day by George 
Lester, on a charge of midnight plundering : he is my son.” 

“He, William Lydney ?” returned the detective, as if doubting the 
assertion. 

“He, and no other, sir. He is the Honourable William Dane, one 
of your future peers.” 
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“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Blair, astonished for once in his life. 

“ William happened to have his pocket-book about him when we 
were saved. In it were letters of credit and other papers; so that we 
have been at no inconvenience of that nature. And now you are 
naturally wondering why I did not at once declare myself. I will tell 
you. For many hours I was so sick and shaken that I could only 
remain quiet and avoid excitement. Before that was over, I learnt, 
to my unbounded astonishment and vexation, that it was Herbert 
Dane who had succeeded instead of my brother. I thought it 
necessary to be cautious; I continued very ill, fearing excitement, 
which is so pernicious to my complaint, and I was hoping the box 
would come up from the sea. My early marriage, sir, had been a 
private one. I married in Canada, when I first went out, the daughter 
of a French merchant who had settled there. She was wedded to me 
in secret, unknown to her father, whose hatred to the English was so 
great that any attempt to obtain his consent would have been hopeless. 
My wife lived on unsuspected at her father’s house, making plausible 
absences from it occasionally. During one of these William was born, 
and was christened Geoflry William Lydney. Her father died, leaving 
her a very large fortune, and close upon it she died, and the money 
became my son’s. I am giving you only the heads, Mr. Detective,” 
broke off Lord Dane; “there’s no time for the details. I had no 
particular motive for concealing my marriage from my own family, 
save that I knew there would be great reproach in store for me on the 
score of my wife’s being a merchants daughter. When I was last at 
home I disclosed the fact of my being a widower to Lady Adelaide 
Errol, whom I was then wishing to marry. I did not tell her of the 
boy: but I should have declared all openly both to her and my family 
before the preliminaries of my marriage with her were agreed upon—in 
fact, the settlements would have necessitated it. Well, I was pitched 
over the cliff: that is, I and Herbert Dane were scuffling together, 
and an unlucky blow of his—not an intentional one, I am sure—sent 
me over. I was found by my friend Colonel Moncton, carried on 
board his yacht, and thence on to America. All that is of the past ; 
it need not be enlarged upon; but I come now to the point. That 
box, cast up from the wreck, is, I know, in Dane Castle: how can I get 
it out of it ?” 


Mr. Blair drew his chair a few inches nearer Lord Dane: his part 
was beginning now. 

“ Herbert Dane must have recognised the box. My mother gave it 
me when I first went out with my regiment to Canada, and the very 
day I was putting my papers and best treasures in it, Herbert Dane, 
then a young boy of ten or so, stood by and helped me. I remember 
that the cross on the box surmounting the three V’s particularly drew 
his attention ; and my mother told him how she had once lent the box 
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to a brother of hers, and it came back to her thus decorated. Why, 
sir, that box is valuable ‘as a family relic, if for nothing else: but 
its present contents are to me priceless, for my son’s sake.” 

‘** Permit me,” said Mr. Blair, interposing. “ Will your lordship 
inform me what its:contents were when you had it on board ?” 

“They were varied, sir. Papers and documents relating to my 
property in America, and to that of my son. My will was also in it. 
All these can be replaced; but it might be less easy to replace the 
testamentary papers of my marriage and my son’s birth. And, sir, if 
that birth were questioned, if it could not be proved, Mr. Herbert 
Dane would be my legal heir, and succeed to the position he has so 
long unjustly enjoyed. ‘That box has been the cause of my remaining 
on in this house in secrecy and seclusion,” continued Lord Dane. “I 
never intended, you may be sure, to return home otherwise than openly, 
as my own proper self; but the moment the life-boat had saved us— 
for which we may thank young Lester—came the knowledge that we 
were thrown on this coast—Danesheld. I gave William a hint to be 
quiet ; I was feeling so ill; and afterwards, as I have told you, the 
news burst upon me that he who reigned as baron was Herbert Dane: 
and next came his theft of the box.” 

“He could not possibly have known the contents of the box then,” 
observed Mr. Blair, musingly. ‘ What was his motive for taking it, 
I wonder ?” 

“T don’t know. My theory is this: that the sight of the box 
frightened him; that some vague fear attacked him of the past being 
about to be brought to light—I mean as to his share in my supposed 
death. I don’t know what else it can have been: a man with a secret 
remorse on his conscience is always in fear, more or less ; and the sight 
of the box must have recalled me forcibly to his remembrance. Per- 
haps Lady Adelaide Lester disclosed my early marriage to him, and 
he may have feared that an heir would turn up to depose him.” 

“Your lordship speaks of a letter you wrote to your brother: do 
you think Mr. Herbert Dane received that, and knows you are in 
existence ?” 

“T can’t tell. Will you, now that you are in possession of my 
story so far—and these witnesses,” pointing to Ravensbird and Mr. 
Apperly, “ will corroborate it—help me with your advice as to the 
regaining possession of the box ?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“Good. Will you also get my son released from custody ?” 

“ Yes, I think I can do that. Upon condition that he will, to 
myself privately, account for his presence last night with those men 
in Mr. Lester’s house.” 

Lord Dane threw up his head. “I know nothing about it,” he 
said, haughtily ; “ but I do know that William is of the kindest and 
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most honourable nature. All his spare time is spent in looking after 
that ill-used son of Mr. Lester’s—in trying to keep him straight, poor 
fellow ; and I dare say he was after him last night. Tl give you a 
pencilled line to him, telling him to confide in you. He may do 
it?” questioned Lord Dane: “I mean as to this weeny young 
Lester ?” 

“Tn all security. Tl listen as a friend, nol as & detente Per- 
haps I had better go there at once, while I think about the other 
matier, upon which I will give your lordship my advice when I come 
back.” 

Meanwhile William Lydney—if we may still call him so—sat 
waiting in the station house, in the prisoner’s room. Not caring to 
disturb his father with the news of his incarceration, he had done 
nothing but despatch messengers for Mr. Apperly. The sudden 
opening of the door gave him hopes that the lawyer had at length 
come ; but it proved to be only Lord Dane’s banker, Mr. Blair. 

«y bring you a line from Lord Dane,” began Mr. Blair, putting 
the folded paper in his hand. 

William looked at it, and then at his visitor. 

“ From whom did you say ?” 

“ From the true Lord Dane,” was the answer, given in a low tone. 
“ And I believe I have now the honour of speaking to the future lord. 
Your futher, in that note, bids you confide in me—he has done so. 
Perhaps it may be in my power to order your release.” 

“ But what can you possibly have to do with it?” exclaimed the 
prisoner. ‘ You are a friend of—of him at the Castle—his town 
banker.” 

“ You have been flourishing in Danesheld under false colours, Mr. 
Dane; so have I. I am not Lord Dane’s banker—the title will slip 
out—and how the report got wind is more than I can say. Iam one 
of the chief detective officers of the police force. Your father has 
called in my aid to assist him, and I am ready to assist you. First 
of all: What took you to Mr. Lester’s with those companions last 
night ?” 

“TI cannot explain; I cannot tell you anything about it,” was the 
quick response. 

“ You were not with them ?—joining with them ?” 

“1!” returned William Dane, as haughtily as any Dane had ever 
spoken. “ You intimated but now your cognisance of my rank: I do 
not forget it, I assure you, neither am I likely to disgrace it.” 

“ Will you give me your reasons for not confiding in me ?” 

“T don’t object to do that. It is because I could not declare the 
truth without compromising other people.” 

“ Just so: you allude to young Lester, Mr. Dane. But now, I 
give you my promise that anything you may say shall not harm him. 
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I have not been in Danesheld without acquiring an insight into its 
gossip ; it lies in my business to do so; and I know and suspect nearly 
as much about that misguided young gentleman as you can tell me. I 
fancy he was the chief actor in that affair last night, not you. Though 
how he could so far forget himself as to go stealing his father’s plate 
does surprise me.” 

William Dane saw that the best plan would be to confide the whole 
truth to the experience! man before him. And he did so. Poor 
ill-judging Wilfred Lester—though worse judged by others than he 
deserved, emphatically pronounced his friend—had not broken in after 
the silver, but after his own deed: it was in defending the silver from 
attack that the discovery took place: he told it all. 

“These facts ought to be confided to Squire Lester,” observed 
Mr. Blair. “ For his son’s sake he cannot pursue this.” 

“Tam not sure but Squire Lester would deem it all the more reason 
for pursuing it,” was the reply. “ He is bitterly set against his son. 
No, I'd rather stay where I am than betray Wilfred Lester. He saved 
my life and my father’s.” 

“You seem wonderfully easy under your captivity,” remarked 
Mr. Blair, gazing at the calm and good-looking face. 

“A man with his conscience at peace is generally easy under most 
circumstances. As to the accusation against me, I have only to point 
to the Sailors’ Rest, and say ‘there’s the true Lord Dane come home 
to assume his rights, and you may know me for his son.’ Danesheld 
would soon scatter the charge to the winds.” 

“T think I can scatter it myself, so far as your detention goes,” 
returned Mr. Blair. ‘“ Come with me.” 

He led the way into the front room, where Bent sat writing. The 
latter got up sharply at seeing his prisoner come out. That he secretly 
favoured young Lydney was true; but not to the length of showing 
him outward favour, now he was committed. 

“T am about to relieve you of your prisoner, Bent,” quietly ob- 
served Mr. Blair. “ This gentleman has satisfied me of his innocence, 
and he must be set at liberty.” 

“Where's the authority for it?” asked Bent, after a pause of blank 
consternation. 

“ Your authority is that you are bound to obey my orders,” was the 
conclusive reply. 

“ But how am I to answer for it to my Lord Dane and to Squire 
Lester?” cried the unhappy inspector, believing himself to be an 
excessively ill-used man. “They'll be on to me with all sorts of pains 
and penalties.” 

“ Refer them to me,” said Mr. Blair. ‘ Pass out, sir.” 

He held the door open as he spoke, and bowed to the ex-prisoner to 
precede him, There was a suspicion of deference in the bow that 
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caught the attention of the inspector. Had he possessed ten eyes he 
could not have stared away his perplexity. Mr. Lydney looked back, 
laughing. 

“It’s all right, Bent. The time may come when you will find it so.” 


Cuarten XXXII. 


IN THE TRESTLE-CLOSET. 


As a matter of course, news of the arrest of Mr. Lydney had spread all 
over Danesheld. Therefore, to see him at liberty, walking side by side 
with my Lord Dane’s banker, created no small surprise; and the 
popular opinion arrived at was, that the wealthy financier must have 
become bail for him. Quite a queue followed them along the street ; 
and one kindly officious man flew off at the top of his speed to tell the 
news to Squire Lester. 

But, as Mr. Blair and his companion were on the point of turning 
down to the Sailors’ Rest, who should come swinging along the middle 
of the road but my Lord Dane. To describe his amazement when he 
saw Lydney at large would be altogether beyond the power of pen. 
Taking a full minute to make sure his vision was not deceiving him, 
he made a sign to Mr. Blair, whom he was nearly as much surprised 
to see. Lord Dane was not in the best of humours: for the non-result 
of the detective’s visit to Danesheld rested on his mind as a sort of 
unsatisfactory failure ; neither had his parting with that functionary 
been as cordial as their meeting. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he haughtily demanded. “ Who 
has dared to liberate that man ?” 

Mr. Blair turned off the pathway. Lydney, slightly raising his 
hat—and Lord Dane took the action, meant in courtesy, to be one of 
mockery—strolled gently on. 

“ Circumstances have come to my knowledge, Lord Dane, since the 
proceedings at Squire Lester’s, which render it inexpedient that Mr. 
Lydney should be kept in custody. I have deemed it my duty to 
release him.” 

“What do you mean?” returned Lord Dane. “ Circumstances!” 

“ They have, indeed. Mr. Lydney is not guilty.” 

“J think you must be out of your mind,” slowly ejaculated Lord 
Dane. “ Not guilty! Why there never were plainer proofs of guilt! 
Do you know that in thus releasing him you are setting us all at 
defiance ?—myself, Mr. Lester, the police, the—the law itself?” 

“Tam sorry to have had to do it. When the circumstances I speak 
of shall be explained——” 

“ Circumstances explained!” interrupted Lord Dane, too angry to 
listen further. ‘ What circumstances can excuse the evasion of justice 
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—the releasing from custody of a guilty man? How dared Bent con- 
nive at it?” 

“Bent had no choice,” said Mr. Blair. “When I issue orders he 
has not the power to disobey.” 

‘“‘T will see whether he has the power to disobey me,” foamed Lord 
Dane. ‘I shall at once order him to retake this felon, under pain of 
dismissal from the force.” 

“T must submit—with all due respect to your lordship—that it will 
be waste of time for you todo so. So long as I am here, I am chief 
of the police force, and Bent is as my servant.” 

Lord Dane felt beaten on all sides. Never, since he became Lord 
Dane, had he been so bearded. He actually stood at bay. 

“What do you do in Danesheld still?” he presently demanded. 
“You left my house for the station an hour ago.” 

“True. But on my way to the station I fell in with a solicitor of 
this place named Apperly, who put some business in my hands. Lord 
Dane, believe me, I have not ordered the release of this young man 
to anger you—why should I?—but because I have learnt that the 
grounds on which he was given into custody were mistaken ones; and 
some of us might have got into trouble eventually had he been 
detained. But I must wish your lordship good evening, for I have 
pressing business waiting for me.” 

He turned away with a salute, leaving Lord Dane standing help- 
lessly. Set him at defiance, the lord and chief of the county! His 
lordship privately believed that all the social institutions of life must 
be coming to an end. 

He strode on to the station and met Bent coming out of it. The best 
excuse that ill-used inspector could privately offer was, that he was 
nobody while Mr. Blair was at Danesheld. 

A political dinner, long looked forward to, was held that night in 
Danesheld, presided over by one of the county members; he was 
supported on either side by Lord Dane and Squire Lester. Neither 
of the two supporters was in a genial frame of mind. The release of 
the prisoner Lydney was an indisputable fact ; and as yet Mr. Lester 
at least was utterly at sea in regard to it, for he had not been able to 
see Bent. 

While they were safely seated at table, Mr. Apperly might have 
been seen walking at a sharp pace towards Dane Castle. His object 
was to make a call on Mr. Bruff; and, as if fate wished to facilitate 
the courtesy, the lawyer found Mr. Bruft standing at the gateway, 
taking the air there in his usual fashion, and without his hat. 

“Good evening, sir; I heard you had returned,” said he cheerily, 
for the advent of any acquaintance at these moments rejoiced the butler’s 


heart. “You've not come up to see my lord, I hope, Mr. Apperly ? 
He is gone to the dinner.” 
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“1 came up to see you, Bruff,” was the response. “I want you to 
take a walk with me.” 

“A walk!” repeated Bruff. 

“At the request of Lord Dane. Get your hat, and I'll tell you 
about it as we go down. Say nothing in doors.” 

Bruff came bustling out with his hat, and the lawyer set off at a very 
sharp pace again back to Danesheld. The portly butler could scarcely 
keep up with him. 

“ My lord’s not ill, surely!” he cried, thinking it must be either 
that, or that Mr. Apperly was walking for a wager. “ What can he 
want with me ?” 

“He is very ill,” gravely responded Mr. Apperly. “I—TI fear, 
Bruff, that he will never be well again.” 

Bruff stopped—stopped short; an idea had occurred to him. 

“For heaven’s sake tell me the worst, Mr. Apperly! He is not 
dead, is he ?” 

“No, no, no; come along ; he is as much alive as you or I. Why 
he sent me for you, Bruff: and there’s no time to lose. I said ill, 
not dead.” 

“Tt was thinking of the other night made me fear it,” returned 
Brufl, putting his best step forward. ‘‘ My lord had been for a walk 
on the heights—a lovely moonlight night it was, about a week ago—and 
I caught a glimpse of his face as he came in. Mr. Apperly, if ever 
you saw a corpse you might have thought he was one then! his face 
was a livid blue, and so scared and strange I did not like to accost him. 
He looked like a man who x5 

“ Had seen a ghost,” interrupted the lawyer. 

“A ghost!” returned Bruff, disdainfully. ‘ Like a man who is 
attacked with some mortal illness, I was going to say. Perhaps it’s 
the same thing to-night. Pray goodness he gets over it !” 

“T fancied yon did not own to any ultra fondness for his lordship.” 

“ Not as I did for the past family,” spoke Bruff, with something 
like emotion ; “ especially for the old lord, and for Mr. Harry. I 
never did greatly like Mr. Herbert. But the rest are dead and gone, 
and he is Lord Dane. He is a good master.” 

“Could the old family—any one of them—trise from their graves to 
life, should you deem yourself bound to serve them or the present 
lord ?” 

“Why, the present lord would not be Lord Dane in that case,” 
debated Bruff, after a minute given to consideration. “ Where's the 
use of bringing up impossibilities, Mr. Apperly ?' As if I should serve 
anybody in the world but the old family, were they living !” 

Mr. Apperly bore on with his quiet step and turned down to the 
Sailors’ Rest. Bruff looked his displeasure. 

“Ts my lord so ill that they’ve brought him here! "Twould not 
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have been so much farther to his own house, if they must have moved 
him.” 

“ Come on, and don’t grumble,” cried the lawyer. 

He marshalled Bruff up the stairs and into the invalid’s chamber. 
Bruff cast an impatient glance around. He saw young Lydney, 
Ravensbird, Mr. Blair, and somebody on the sofa whom he took but a 
! passing look at. That he had supposed the one gentleman to be in 
| custody for housebreaking and the other in the rails ay train and half 
| way to London, did not much trouble him at the moment. 

“Where is my lord ?” he cried, anxiously. 

“There,” said Mr. Apperly. 

Lord Dane came from the sofa and stood before Bruff with a smile. 
Bruff's face grew long as he gazed, and he backed against the wall. 
Anybody dial ing in hosts had excited Mr. Bruff’s pitying contempt 
all his life: he could not have asserted that he did not believe in 
one now. 

“Don’t you know me, Bruff? I am real flesh and blood.’ 

“Tt—it’s the living image of what Mr. Harry once was, save the 
hair!” ejaculated Bruff, staring from one to another in hopeless 
perplexity and some fear. “ But it can’t be !” 

“ Yes it can, Braff. My. Harry was not killed by his fall over the 
cliff, and Mr. Harry is alive still. I thought you would have known 
me better.” 

Ah !- the voice came home to his ear. Could he have mistaken other 
signs, he could not mistake that. The water rushed into the man’s 
eyes, and his very hands trembled with emotion, as he knelt down 
before Lord Dane. 

“My lord! my true and veritable lord! I do know you!” he 
uttered, the tears streaming down his cheeks. ‘Old Brv i has lived 
long enough, now that he will see one of the real family reigning at 
the Castle !” 

Lord Dane took his hand and bade him rise. “TI aall not reign 
there long, Bruff; a short while will sce me where I am supposed to 
be—in the family crypt. But,” added Lord Dane, w otioning his son 
towards him, and laying his hand upon his shoulder, “I hope you will 
serve another as truly and loyally as you would serve me. ‘This will 
be the Castle’s lord in the future.” 

“ He is t 

“Another Geoffry, Bruff; the Honourable Geoffry William Lydney 
Dane; he is my only son. Be faithful to him, for his father and 
grandfather's sake.” 

“T said he was a chieftain,” answered Bruff, his delighted eyes 
glistening ; “the first time he ever came to the Castle I saw he was 


born to be a chieftain. Miss Dane declared he was like my lady—she 
did, indeed !” 
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“Tike my mother? Yes, the resemblance has struck me; but he 
has the Dane features. Bruff, I require a service at your hands, 
Will you execute it ?” 

“ Ay, my lord; anything for you and yours—though it should be 
to the laying down of my life.” 

“ Understand first of all, Bruff, it will involve some » iomnchneny to 
him at the Castle, your present master.” 

“T can’t help it if it does,” was the old retainer’s answer. ‘ And as 
to his being my master—I hope you'll never let me know another 
master than. you, my lord, while you are spared.” 

“Good. I don’t like treachery myself, but perhaps it? 3 excusable to 
meet treachery with treachery. He has exercised it long enough. 
You don’t ask who it was that sent me over the cliff.” 

Bruff did not ask even now. A dim suspicion was stealing over 
him. 

“Tt was Herbert Dane. But not in treachery. The treachery, 
touching that, lies in his having duped everybody afterwards by pass- 
ing himself off for innocent and unconscious. That is done and over; 
but something else remains. Where's that box, Bruff ?” 

“The missing box ?” said Bruff, shaking his head. “My lord, I 
don’t know ; I have never known.” 

“Tt was my box, Bruff, and my mother’s before me. I have reason 
to believe that Herbert Dane has got that box secreted in the Castle. 
Mr. Blair—this gentleman—thinks you. may perhaps get it out to- 
night, while your master’s away at dinner. His opinion is worth 
listening to, ruff, for he is a detective officer.” 

Poor Braff’ s face grew hot. The: affable London banker, who had 
made quite a friend of him and encouraged him to talk, a detective ! 
What might he not have said in his incaution ? And as to the box ?— 
Bruff could have taken an affirmation, there and then, that it was not 
in the Castle. 

They set about enlightening him, chiefly Mr. Apperly. Telling of 
the secret places in the Castle, opening from the trestle-closet. Bruff 
wiped his face over and over again as he listened, and thought he 
should never recover his surprise. 

He entered into the plot, however, with all his heart and spirit, and 
there was no time to be wasted. He and Mr. Apperly set off to the 
Castle, Ravensbird following them at a distance with a truck. It 
was better not to call any stranger into the service at this stage of the 
affair. 

He, Bruff, procured the keys, and took Mr. Apperly through the 
unused passage at the back of the Castle to the death-room. No one 
saw their entrance, or suspected it: and Ravensbird, sitting on his 
truck, quietly waited in an obscure corner outside. The spring in the 
closet, as once shown to Mr. Apperly by the late Lord Dane, was 
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found without difficulty, and the side of the closet went sliding back 
slowly. 

A small room, seven feet square, lay disclosed to view. It was 
empty, save for one object in the middle—the missing box. “ Ah!” 
‘cried Mr. Apperly. 

Bruff, when he had taken his fill of gazing at the box—for he had 
remained somewhat sceptical on the possibilities—was privately pro- 
testing to himself that he should never feel certain of anything 
again. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said to the lawyer: “he must have lugged 
this in here himself at the moment of its arrival, while I was seeing 
the miller’s men out. Though how he should have had strength to 
move it is what I can’t conceive.” 

“T wonder where that leads to?” cried the lawyer, pointing to a 
little obscure door in a corner. “To the vaults, I suppose, below the 
Castle.” 

Hovering near Ravensbird and the truck, in case of any surprise 
from the police which might render his authority desirable, was Mr. 
Blair. Nothing, however, occurred. The box was deposited in the 
truck, jealously covered up from the view of chance passers by, and 
safely wheeled away by Ravensbird, Mr. Blair and the lawyer keeping 
the truck in sight. Bruff remained at the Castle: not quite yet was 
his service to its ostensible lord over. 

And when the box, arrived at the Sailors’ Rest, was carried up the 
stairs, still jealously covered, and into the presence of its owner, the 
real lord, and he saw it was still intact and inviolate, he looked at his 
son, thanksgiving filling his heart. The true heir of Dane from 
henceforth, and to be known as such! All need of concealment was 
over. 

“But understand, William, that you do not proclaim yourself; I 
choose to do it for you, and to take my own time about it,” said 
Lord Dane. “For to-night at least you are William Lydney.” 

“Very well,” was the laughing answer. “Take a week if you like: 
I rather enjoy the fun.” 

The young man took up his hat as he spoke, to search for Wilfred 
Lester. He had not seen him all day, and was unable to get rid of an 
undefined feeling of uneasiness with regard to him. 

He chose the road by Danesheld Hall. Not of convenience; it was 
the longest way ; but there was no other so charming to William 
Lydney. As he came to the wood-path he heard voices in something 
like dispute and recognised Wilfred and his sister. He was home from 
Great Cross, and Maria in her dreadful uneasiness had gone out again 
to meet him. She offered him a little money, all she could get to- 
gether; she be,ged him to get away from the place until the danger 


should blow over. Wilfred stood in sullen anger. He was fond of 
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Maria, and felt terribly vexed that she shou'd suspect anything. Her 
entreaties were met with angry denials: one word led to another, and 
at length Maria burst into sobs, and whispered that he would be kinder 
if he knew she might have to sacrifice herself for his sake and marry 
Lord Dane. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Wilfred, and just at that moment it was that 
Mr. Lydney came up. Wilfred had not heard of his late capture ; 
Maria supposed he was out on bail. She felt very much ashamed to 
be caught sobbing, and Mr. Lydney was silent from surprise. 

“Yes, you may well stare!” said Wilfred to him in his reckless spirit. 
“They have ordered her now to marry my Lord Dane; by which 
arrangement the Hall will be rid of both of us.” 

“Oh, Wilfred!” she interposed, her cheeks aflame. 

“TJ was going to your house, Lester,” interposed Mr. Lydney, hoping 
to put them at their ease. ‘I want to speak to you.” 

“All right: you can walk back with me,” he readily answered, 
rejoiced at the prospect of getting rid of Maria and her suspicions. 
“Would you mind just seeing my sister to the turning, Lydney ?” he 
continued ; “I don’t care to go further myself. Ill wait for you here.” 

Thus unceremoniously disposed of, Maria could only hasten away. 
Mr. Lydney followed her. 

“Let me share your distress,” he began in a low confidential tone. 
“ Perhaps I may be able to alleviate it, whatever it may be.” 

It brought back all the fears and the strong emotion—not the 
tears and sobs. Her breath became laboured; her hands shook. 

“You are ill—or agitated,” he resumed, perceiving that she was in 
fact unable to speak. “ Which is it ?” 

“ Both,” she replied, turning her face to him with its trouble and 
fear. “Oh! do you tell me the truth about last night! The sus- 
pense is killing me.” 

“Do you mean the truth about myself ?” 

“No, no; I have never doubted you. I know that you are one of 
the firmest friends man can possess; I know that you have been 
bearing publicly to-day the sins of another in generous silence, so that 
he should not be suspected. It was Wilfred who came into the Hall 
last night, and Tiffle mistook him for you.” 

“Not so; Tiflle’s eyes are too keen to be deceived. It was myself 
she saw.” 

“Tf you only knew how terrible my fears and suspense are, I think 
you would not play with me, Mr. Lydney,” she faintly said, as if 
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wearied with the contest. ‘You asked me once to trust to you, and 
I do trust you wholly and entirely, as I would my brother. Will you 
not bestow on me a little bit of confidence in return? I have 
learnt that Wilfred was one of those who came in. What was his 
motive ?” 
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Finding she knew so much, he told her all, describing the facts as 
they occurred. She listened with a strange sinking of the heart. 

“What was his object?” she questioned. “It is impossible it 
could have been the plate—unless he has gone quite mad.” 

“Not the plate, certainly. It was in defending that against the 
men who were with him that discovery arose. Have you forgotten 
something else that Wilfred wanted to gain possession of?” he con- 
tinued : and a sudden light flashed on Maria. 

“The deed! It was for that! Did he get it?” 

“He did. Mr. Lester has no suspicion of the loss; and it is well 
he has not, for it might help him to guess at the real offender.” 

“T see it all,’ she murmured. “And you are bearing the odium 
to shield him! How shall we ever repay you?” 

A peculiar smile crossed his lips. “I may be asking for it some 
time,” he said; “ but meanwhile let me beg of you to set your fears 
at rest. There is one quite as powerful as your friend, Lord Dane, 
who has taken Wilfred’s interest to heart. His intention is to see 
him safe out of his troubles generally, including this one, and I am 
sure he will carry it through.” 

“Do you mean yourself?” 

“No. I am but an agent at second-hand. Believe me, things 
will be made right. Maria, I would not assure you of this lightly.” 

“But how shall you exonerate yourself? You cannot be ¢ried for 
him! You are only out on bail!” 

William Lydney laughed. “I am a great deal more all right than 
he is; and I am released entirely, not conditionally. Remember, 
Maria, one thing: that as yet Wilfred is not suspected in Danesheld 
of having been in this; you must be cautious not to let a hint of it 
escape. The best plan will be to forget it yourself. Don’t you think 
you can?” he added, turning to her. 

“T wish I could.” 

“ Nay, but is it so very difficult, when you have me to trust to?” 
he softly whispered. “I hope you will have greater things to trust 
me in than this, as we go through life.” 

The words called up a vivid blush, a feeling of sick sadness. Even 
now, only in walking with him thus, she was all too aware of the 
scornful reproach that would have been cast on her had Danesheld 
been by to see. She knew not who or what he was; she had only 
her own conviction of his worth and honour to guide her. But 
Maria Lester was not one to fling herself in the face of the world’s 
opinion, and publicly set up a standing for herself. 

“Tn avery short while, now—it may be in a few hours—I shall 
have it in my power to speak to Mr. Lester. You will give me per- 
mission to do so ?” 

“'To speak to him ?” she rejoined, not understanding. 
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“On your account. As I hear that Lord Dane would press his 
claims, I must advance mine, and ask that you may be allowed to 
choose between us.” 

He took her hand in his. Her heart, in spite of its doubts and 
troubles, was beating with a wild sensation of happiness ; perhaps this 
it was that caused her not to notice footsteps behind them. 

They were Lord Dane’s. His lordship had made his escape from 
the dinner, unseen, on the removal of the cloth. He was ill at ease, 
and chose the quieter road to his home. The dining-hall, one re- 
cently built, was near the new railway station. 

But to describe his indignant astonishment when he made out that 
the man who turned round to look at him was the ex-prisoner, and the 
young lady by his side Miss Lester, would take a strong pen. Maria, 
with a blushing sense of the apparent unfitness of things, offered some 
confused explanation of having just left Wilfred. Lord Dane haughtily 
expressed his intention of seeing her safe home, and made a movement 
to take her on his arm, which Mr. Lydney prevented by unceremo- 
niously taking her on his own. 

“Your pardon, Lord Dane; I am quite competent to take charge 
of Miss Lester.” 

“Unhand Miss Lester, sir,” cried Lord Dane, passionately. “Maria, 
can you be aware how you are degrading yourself ?” 

Between the two her position was anything but pleasant, and she 
grew agitated. She strove to withdraw her arm, but Mr. Lydney 
held it firmly. It rather vexed her to see a careless smile upon his 
face. Lord Dane turned his anger on Maria. 

“T shall begin to believe the disgraceful report current in Danes- 
held, that this man, this adventurer, this midnight housebreaker, has 
gained Miss Lester’s ear, when he would cajole her to forget social 
ties and decency, and ally herself to him !” 

“As your lordship has entered on the topic, I may as well avow 
that the first hope of my life is, so far, to gain Miss Lester’s ear—and 
heart—and hand,” he coolly answered. “Should I succeed, she shall 
at least find happiness. It may be, that I can make that better, of the 
two, than your lordship would.” 

“Maria!” cried Lord Dane, his breath half taken away and his eyes 
flashing, ‘‘ can you bear this insolence tamely? Icannot. Permit me 
to remind you that it is a gross insult on you, the future Lady Dane.” 

“No, it is not,” said William Lydney, while Maria rather wished 
the earth would open and extricate her from this position of embarrass- 
ment. “As to her being the future Lady Dane—my earnest hope is 
that she will be.” 

Maria started. Lord Dane looked on the words as a bit of insolent 
mockery, and would have liked to fell him to the ground. But the 
corner was gained now; the entrance to Mr. Lester's was at hand, 
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and Maria, seeing the door open, got her arm free and escaped into it. 
Mr. Lydney struck across the wood-path, which was the nearest way 
to the Sailors’ Rest, at the risk of keeping Wilfred Lester waiting ; but 
he had somewhat to say to his father, and Lord Dane went on towards 
home, in a fever of passion, registering a vow as he strode along that 
the morrow should see Danesheld rid of this dangerous man. 


Cuarter XXXIITI. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


Tunas generally happen by contraries. As Maria dashed into the 
Hall in blindfold haste, she ran against Lady Adelaide and Mr. Apperly. 
The lawyer had come with an urgent, if somewhat mysterious, request 
that her ladyship would accompany him at once to see a gentleman 
lying ill at the Sailors’ Rest. An old friend of hers, he said. Lady 
Adelaide complied, and was going forth now with her things on—a 
suspicion having at once crossed her that the mysterious stranger was 
her random brother, Lord Irkdale, come to some grief. 

She spoke sharply to Maria for coming in so late from (as she sup- 
posed) Miss Bordillion’s, asking who had seen her home. 

And Maria had no resource but to say Mr. Lydney ; for the question 
was a peremptory one, and Wilfred’s name she dared not mention. 

Lady Adelaide lifted her eyebrows in pitying scorn, and went out. 

“Were Miss Lester my own daughter I should know how to treat 
this matter,” she observed to the lawyer. “ As it is, I wash my 
hands of her. If she chooses to lose caste, as her brother has done, 
why she must. How you lawyers and police people can have allowed 
the man to go out on bail I cannot understand.” 

“ There were grave doubts, I hear, as to his guilt, Lady Adelaide. 
But in regard to this report—that he is seeking to win Miss Lester 
for his wife——” 

“T think the less you allude to that in my presence, sir, the better,” 
came the haughty interruption. 

“TI beg your pardon, Lady Adelaide: I was only going to say that 
Miss Lester might go farther and fare worse.” 

“She might—what?” cried Lady Adelaide, surprised out of the 
question. 

“Go farther and fare worse,” was the calm rejoinder. And Lady 
’ Adelaide clasped her shawl round her with a movement of impatience, 
disdaining an answer. 

“T suspect it is my brother, Lord Irkdale, who is playing me this 
trick: bringing me ‘out at this unseasonable hour!” she presently said. 
“It would be just like him to be in some scrape, and unable to show 
himself.” And this time it was the lawyer's turn not to answer, 
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The only person Lady Adelaide saw, on entering the invalid’s room 
at the Sailors’ Rest, was William Lydney. He advanced as if to 
receive her: indignation flashed from her voice and eye, reproach from 
her lips. 

“Is this your doing, sir? Have you dared to call me from my 
home ?” 

“ It was I who sent for you, Adelaide.” 

The voice came from behind Lydney, and she started at the sound. 
There, holding out his hands in greeting, stood Harry Dane, if ever 
she had seen him in her life—Harry Dane, who was supposed to be 
lying in the vault at Danesheld. She shrieked, shivered, and might 
have fallen, but that William Lydney hastened to support her. He 
then quietly retired, and left them together. 

Crouching down as one in mortal shame and repentance, her face 
buried on the pillow of the sofa, was the Lady Adelaide, when expla- 
nations had partly taken place. In the surprise of the first moment 
she spoke words which disclosed to Lord Dane—the real lord, you 
know—what he had suspected from the revelations of Ravensbird and 
Sophie—that she had recognised both himself and Herbert Dane 
that fatal night, and that the solemn oath she took was a false one. 

“ My days, for years afterwards, were as one living misery,” she 
wailed in her despair; “the awful terror of discovery was ever upon 
me. Had I been tried for the crime of perjury, and sent to the hulks, 
I could not have suflered more than I have suffered; over and over 
again have I lived it in my dreams.” 

He sat by, at a little distance, listening. 

“And that was not all. I have looked upon myself as your mur- 
derer also in a degree: for, had I told at once what I saw, you might 
have been rescued ; and I did not tell it, in my infatuation for Herbert 
Dane. Ah, how the sin came home to me ere many hours elapsed ! 
But it was too late then, and I took that oath which has been so fatal 
to my peace.” 

“A heavy secret to bear, Adelaide!” 

“A secret that has made the curse of my existence,” was the pas- 
sionate answer. “ In the day’s bustle, in the midnight’s dark solitude, 
I have had one awful scene ever before me—the struggle between you 
and Herbert on the heights, and my false oath following on it. See 
you not what might have been brought home to me, had the truth 
come out ?—complicity in the crime. In the daily intercourse, in the 
conversation with friends, these thoughts have come flashing before 
my mind's eyes, and I have stopped to shudder. Oh heaven! do you 
know what secret terror is, Harry ?—lasting, never-ceasing terror of 
being discovered in some awful guilt ? When I did get to sleep in 
the dark night, it has woke me up, shrieking, as from some ghastly 
dream. They got to say in the household that I was subject to night- 
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mare; my husband thought it. Asa heavy load on the back weighs 
down the body, so has the past weighed down my spirit—and I have 
never dared to tell of it.” 

“ Did Herbert bind you to secrecy ?” 

“ Never. He does not know to this hour that I recognised either 
him or you. He may have suspected it: I cannot tell. I have held 
scarcely any communication with him since.” 

“ Altogether, then, my supposed death did not bring you happiness, 
Adelaide ?” 

A wail of pain was the only answer. Happiness? Her days had 
been, as she said, one living misery. The haunting fear, the remorse 
(it was not repentance), had made her the wretch she was—cold, cruel, 
indifferent—hateful in her selfishness. 

Once more Harry Dane rose and essayed to raise her from her 
abject position. He succeeded this time, and she sat on the sofa; but 
she let her brow fall upon its arm. 

“ But for your own conduct, Adelaide,” he said, resuming his chair, 
“that night’s work had never taken place.” 

Did she not know it ?—better than he—putting up her hand, as if 
to bar the remembrance? “ It is past, Harry—it is past.” 

“Yes, it is past,” he assented, “ and may bear to be spoken of, now 
that romance has yielded to the realities of life. I am older than my 
years, slowly dying of a complaint that is incurable ; you are a married 
woman, and the mother of many children.” 

She lifted her head. “ Who says that you are dying ?” 

“TI say so: the medical men say so: my wearing frame says so. 
Nothing is more deceitful than my apparent strength: it is deceitful 
as you were, Adelaide.” 

She made a deprecating motion with her hands: nothing more. 

“Why did you deceive me?” resumed Lord Dane. “ Every thought 
of your life, as I learnt too late, was full of deceit towards me. It 
came of your absorbing love for Herbert. You refused, after all, to 
marry him; and I don’t wonder, looking on him as a murderer. Did 
your love for him cease with that night ?” 

© Can love cease as rapidly as it comes on ?” she asked, in a retorting 
tone. “Iam not sure that it had quite left me when he came back 
from his ten years’ absence. If I have been false in other things I 
was at least true in that: I could not help it.” 

“Yet, in the midst of this love, you married George Lester !” 

“ What else was left tome? It seemed a more tolerable fate than 
to be banished to Scotland. He has been an indulgent husband.” 

“Very much so, I hear,’ returned Lord Dane. “ More indulgent 
than he has been to poor Katherine Bordillion’s children.” 

The severe, honourable Dane face was bent upon her, and her own 
flushed with a burning flush. If the treatment she had pursued 
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towards those children never came home to her before, it came now 
in all its sin and shame. 


“ Won’t you tell me how you escaped ?” she asked, striving to drown 
the subject. 

“And how I discovered the treachery that led to the catastrophe,” 
he answered, evidently not feeling inclined wholly to spare her. “Can 
you cast your recollections back to the time ?” 

“As if they have not been cast back always!—for these ten 
years.” 
ne I heard that you—Adelaide Errol, whom I so loved—were de- 
ceiving me: that, while you only professed to care for me, your real 
love was given to Herbert Dane. I heard that you were in the habit 
of running out to him on the heights at night. I disbelieved the 
story, and resented iton my informant. But, as I was going through 
the chapel ruins with Colonel Moncton, I found a bow of pink ribbon, 
studded in the centre with pearls. I recognised it for the one you had 
worn the previous day at dinner, and knew you must have been out 
with Herbert Dane in the evening. All in a moment my eyes were 
opened, and I determined to watch. Do you remember my coming in 
unexpectedly to dinner, when my father thought I was dining on 
board the Pearl?—do you remember my silence? I had been brooding 
over my wrongs all the afternoon, and was in no mood even for 
Moncton’s society. Dinner over, I quitted the Castle to go on board 
the yacht, and say farewell; but I first crossed to the heights, and 
there I was followed by a man with a tray of small wares on his back. 
He took it down, and importuned me to buy. I refused—harshly 
enough, I dare say, for I was in no mood for suavity, and the fellow 
grew loud and insulting. I promised him if he did not be off I would 
call forth the servants from my father’s Castle to convey him and his 
pack to the lock-up: he hurried away, and I went on to the ruins and 
stepped inside. I was looking out for proofs of the tale I had been 
told, waiting for you and for Herbert Dane.” 

Lord Dane paused and regarded her; but there came only a faint 
moan from her hidden lips by way of answer. 

“ Hecame. He came stealing up to the ruins; and in my angry 
emotion I gave some indication of my presence there—not inten- 
tionally : I had meant to wait until later to have it out with him; I 
had engaged to go to his house that evening. He heard the sound 
and spoke in a whisper: ‘Is that you, my dearest ? Can you wonder, 
Lady Adelaide, that the words goaded my fiery nature beyond control. 
I sprang out, and reproached him with his infamous treachery: it 
came to blows; to scuffling; and he pushed me over the cliff.” 

“Did he do it purposely ?” she gasped, showing for a moment her 
haggard and anxious face. 


“No; I think not, In our passion we were both, I think, unaware 
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that the edge was so near. I fell insensible; and he, no doubt, made 
a speedy escape.” 

“But how were you rescued?” she asked. ‘ Mitchel, the coast- 
guardsman, left you for dead, and the tide was coming up.” 

“T was rescued by one ‘of those special interpositions of Provid- 
ence that come direct from heaven,” reverently replied Lord Dane. 
“ Colonel Moncton, disappointed of seeing me on board, anxious to bid 
me farewell, caused his yacht to heave-to, when she was abreast of the 
Castle, put off in the boat with a hand, and came to the very spot 
where I was lying, intending to seek me at home. Now, mark you: 
he was not well acquainted with the coast, and he mistook this small 
spot of beach for the larger one higher up, which I had shown him in 
the morning: we had gone down the steps to it from the heights 
together. He found me lying there insensible; and, instead of 
wasting time by trying to find the place, he put me into the boat with 
the help of the sailor, and they pulled back to the yacht. The 
motion revived me. Moncton was for putting back to port; but I, 
smarting under the treatment of the Lady Adelaide, preferred to go on 
with him, and make the voyage. ‘ Not back, not back! I reiterated ; 
‘go on, goon!’ My head was confused from its injuries, my arm and 
side were badly hurt ; but they listened to my earnest cries, and sailed 
gently on. I would not have them put in anywhere; I would not 
even have Moncton write. ‘ Let them think me dead,’ I said to him.” 

“ But why?” 

“Ah, why! You may well ask it. Why do we say foolish things 
in our passionate tempers? I was feeling that the whole world was 
against me; that heaven had turned its eyes from me; and it seemed 
to my bitterness—to my selfishness, if you will—very gratifying to 
resent it.” 

“But to go off in that way!” she murmured reproachfully, thinking 
of the life’s pain that might have been spared her. 

“That night was the turning-point in my life as well as in yours,” 
was Lord Dane’s significant answer. “It opened my eyes to the fact 
that she, for whom alone I cared on earth, was but playing a game with 
me—that. while her shafts of ridicule, of dislike, were thrown to me, 
she kept her heart’s love for Herbert Dane. He boasted of this in the 
scuffle. To become an alien seemed the most sensible thing I could 
do: perhaps I was romantic enough to enjoy the momentary pang my 
supposed death might inflict on the Lady Adelaide: and for myself, 
England had suddenly become hateful to me.” 

How hateful the past deceit was feeling to her now, she alone knew— 
hateful in its shame. 

“But now: I never supposed but that the fact of the yacht’s 
picking me up would have been seen, and of course known,” resumed 
Lord Dane. “Thus I was at ease in regard to the suspense of my 
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father and mother: and they could wait for letters from me. By the 
time we reached the end of the voyage, I was in a low fever, a long 
nervous fever, prostrating both my mind and my body. [I'll write to 
them when I get well, I said to Moncton; and I forbade im to write. 
It incapacitated me for months, and was the result, I take it, of the 
blow to my head, combined with the sickness and disappointment of 
mind. I put off writing from time to time, as one sick will put off; 
they were not writing to me, and I did not write to them. It was 
very wrong of me, and I got punished severely. One night, when 
weeks if not months had gone on, I was dreaming very much of my 
father and mother. In the morning it struck me that I had been on 
the wrong tack—that my silence was nothing but unjustifiable ingrati- 
tude. ‘Ill write to-day, I said. And I did write. That is, I had 
my paper and ink before me, and was in the middle of the first page 
when a friend came in with a London weekly newspaper. ‘I’m afraid 
there’s something here that concerns you, Dane,’ he said, and I took 
the paper in my hand. These curious coincidences have been known 
before, Adelaide—home news following upon a home dream. The 
paragraph told me of the death of my father and mother.” 

“Of both ? They did not die at the same time.” 

“Of both. The real news, intended by the paragraph, was the 
death of Lord Dane, my father ; but it commented on the short time 
which had elapsed since the decease of his wife. A concluding 
sentence—it was but a word or two—mentioned the suecession of 
‘Geoffry, now Baron Dane ;’ and I of course took it to be my brother. 
I wrote at once, and I never had an answer.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“No; I got no answer. It vexed me; I supposed Geoffry was 
nourishing our old brotherly resentment, and I, so to say, et him 
nourish it, and washed my hands of him. Altogether I did not much 
care whether I ever heard from England again, or whether I did not. 
IT remained away, holding no communication with it, passing the years 
in visiting remote regions of the New World, travelling everywhere, 
and never dreaming it was Mr. Herbert who reigned, the family’s 
head. The remembrance of me cannot have been pleasant to him,” 
concluded Lord Dane after a pause of thought. 

Lady Adelaide shook her head. “Others wondered why he went 
abroad on coming into possession and remained away for years. I 
could have told them—that the sight of the old spot was unbearable 
to him.” 

“Yes,” responded Lord Dane. “And he may have felt himself safer 
when beyond the pale of British law. The fear of detection, of the 
discovery that he was the actor in the night scene, Harry Dane’s 
assailant, must have caused him many a night-sweat: the coroner's 
verdict was ‘ Wilful murder.’ ” 
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There ensued a pause. It seemed that she could never look up 
from her agony again. 

“ Did Herbert receive that letter—the one I wrote to Geoffry? It 
was addressed to The Lord Dane.” 

“TI know nothing about it. I have held scarcely any communication 
with him since that night: literally since that night. I should say 
he did not receive it.” 

“Why should you say it ?” 

“Because—to judge of his feelings by my own—the finding that 
you were alive must have been the greatest relief that earth or heaven 
could give him, and he would have hastened to make reparation for the 
past. At least, it seems so to me. When did you arrive at Danesheld ?” 
she continued. “To-day ?” 

“Last September, when the turbulent sea cast me ashore on my own 
coast. A curious thing that, was it not? But for your stepson’s 
exertions with the life-boat I had never again seen Danesheld.” 

“Last September!” she repeated, full of astonishment. “ Was it 
you who were saved? Is it you who have been lying here since, as 
the old passenger named Home ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“But why have you done so?” 

“T have had my reasons for it. Possibly (one of them) from the 
delicacy of not wishing to deprive my Lord Dane too abruptly of his 
title and rent-roll.” 

There was a grim smile of mockery on his face as he spoke. Lady 
Adelaide Lester slightly started as the full import of the words struck 
her. She had not thought of it previously. 

“Why, yes; as you are here, Herbert cannot be the rightful 
possessor,” she slowly said. “ You—must—be—Lord Dane!” 

“Tam Lord Dane. Herbert is not and never has been.” 

“Then why have you not returned to assume your title ?” 

“T knew not that I had a title to assume. Did you not understand 
what I said—that I thought Lord Dane was my brother Geoftry ?” 

“T see, I see; my mind is all confusion. What a blow in that 
respect it will be for him !” 

“ Not the least doubt of that. I hear of a rumour abroad that he 
is seeking a wife in Maria Lester. Pretty child! I can only think of 
her as she was in the old days.” 

“ How can you have heard that?” exclaimed Lady Adelaide. 

“T hear most things,” was the careless answer. “Do you favour 
his hopes ?” 

“T neither favour nor discourage them. I would not interfere in 
any project of marriage for Herbert Dane. Maria does not care for 
him: she is degenerate as her brother, and has got into an acquaint- 
ance with that Lydney, who must have been your fellow-passenger 
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from America, But you must be cautious, Harry: I saw him in your 
room when I came in. He has turned out to be a sad character; an 
adventurer, a poacher, a midnight robber ; and he is after Maria for 
the sake of her money. He broke into our house last night.” 

“Tndeed,” was the composed rejoinder. “Grave accusations to 
bring against a Dane.” 

“ Against a Dane! Of course they would be; but I am not speak- 
ing of a Dane.” 

“Tam. William Lydney is a Dane, and was born one.” 

Lady Adelaide sat with her mouth open, half stupefied. Lord 
Dane bent forward and touched her arm. 

“You may remember that I informed you of my early marriage. I 
did not tell you that I had a son born of it, but I intended to acquaint 
you, Adelaide, before I made you my wife. It is he whom you Danes- 
held people have been mistaking for an adventurer and all the rest 
of it. He is my own son—Geoflry William Lydney Dane.” 

“Why then he—he—will be—surely—Lord Dane!” uttered she, 
. when she had gathered her recollection. 

“The very moment this fleeting breath shall go out of my body he 
is Danesheld’s lord.” 

“My goodness!” gasped Lady Adelaide. ‘‘ And I have called him 
—I don’t know what I have not called him. Everything but a gen- 
tleman. We are all doing it.” 

“Just so. He can afford to laugh at the slander. You need not 
ask now why the police have set your husband’s warrant at nought, 
and released him.” 

“ And he is really your son! But when you entrusted me with the 
secret of your marriage, why did you not tell me of him ?” 

“T suppose I thought it better to disclose the facts by degrees. As 
a matter of course—I may say of necessity—I should have told you 
before our marriage. In a pecuniary sense he could have made no 
difference. The boy had his own large fortune, and required no 
more from me. I never expected then to succeed to the title, and did 
not give that possibility a thought. My brother, poor fellow, was as 
healthy a man as I was, and intended to marry some time.” 

“ Your son is rich, then ?” 

“Very: apart from the Dane revenues. He would be a better 
match than the cousin Herbert for Maria Lester.” 

“Shall you proceed against him ?” she asked in a low tone. 

“What for? Poaching? or housebreaking ?” 

“Oh Harry, don’t joke! it seems to mock my misery. I meant— 
but never mind, never mind!” She had been thinking of Herbert. 

“Take it for all in all then, Adelaide, life has not been to you all 
flowers and sunshine.” 

Flowers and sunshine! Take it for all in all—as Lord Dane put 
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it—it had been a wretched life. The world had spoken of the gay 
Lady Adelaide: it had more cause to tell of the miserable one. An 
awful fear of detection had been ever upon her, as it had been on 
Herbert Lord Dane. Down fell her face on the cushion again, and 
she burst into tears, for the first time during the interview. 

“As we sow, so must we reap,” said Lord Dane. “ Deceit, sooner 
or later, brings its own punishment.” 

Suddenly she rose up, and flung herself on her knees before him. 
She looked up, her eyes streaming. 

“Harry, you'll keep my wretched secret! You'll not betray me! 
I ask it by the love you once bore me.” 

“The secret ?” he rejoined, scarcely understanding. 

“That I recognised you and Herbert that night. Oh, I heard 
some of the words you said, and knew the quarrel was about me! 
Heaven is merciful; don’t you be less so! I would rather die, here 
as I am, than have the shame and reproach of that oath brought home 
to me.” 

Not until he gave her the promise—which he did readily—would 
she get up, or let him get her up. “ From henceforth it should be 
buried in silence,” he answered, “as must other matters connected with 
the past.” 

She wound her shawl round her and put her bonnet on to go forth. 
Lord Dane wondered where his son was, that he might see her 
home; but she shook her head and put up her hands to waive the 
suggestion off: she would go forth alone. 

“Will you oblige me in one thing, Adelaide ?—For the next few 
hours keep these matters wholly to yourself. I prefer to make myself 
known in my own way: until then I am Mr. Home.” 

She nodded her head, and went down the stairs with her veil 
drawn tight before her disturbed face, haggard then. Mrs. Ravensbird 
met her at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Oh my lady ! I would have warned you had I dared,” she whispered. 
“T hope it did not overwhelm you!” 

“Have you known it all along, Sophie ?” 

“Since the second night he was here, my lady. He pulled off the 
shade, which was nothing but a disguise, and discovered himself to 
Ravensbird. Of course it could not be kept from me, as I should 
have known him for myself. And to think I was ransacking my 
memory for some face in France that young Mr. Dane’s was like, 
when I might have found it nearer home in my late lady's !” 

Lady Adelaide turned from the gossip, and went forth alone— 
alone with her humiliation, her pain, and her care. 

















Strom Vienna to Pesth 


BY HENRY ECROYD. 


Tux “Kaiser Stadt” was especially gay during the autumn of the 
year 1865, for trade was brisk in the graben, and the paper gulden 
was at a discount of only five per cent.; consequently money was 
cheaper than it had ever been since the troubles of ’59 had enhanced 
the value of every commodity by creating a fluctuating difference 
(varying from ten to forty per cent. ) between the legal value in paper 
of the gulden—which is the representative coin of the Austrian em- 
pire—-and its ¢nfrinsie value in gold. The intelligent and sociable 
Viennese were enjoying the beautiful environs of Vienna; the Prater 
was alive with song and revelry ; the numerous pleasure-gardens were 
peopled, night and day, by crowds of holiday-making citizens, and 
Schénbrunn was the scene of that courtly pomp and pride which is 
ever attendant upon the Kaiserliche Kénigliche (kingly, princely) 
presence, whether “at home” in the Burg, or “ rusticating” in the 
beautiful summer palace which outlies the Maria Hiilfe quarter of 
the city. The lordly avenues of the imperial park at Hitteldorf, 
abounding in red deer and wild boar, glowed with the rich hues of 
matured foliage, relieved by the mellower streaks which betoken au- 
tumnal decay. The days were cloudless and genial, whilst at night 
the stars shone dazzlingly clear (clearer by far than during the hot 
hazy calm of July and August), and the refreshing zephyr that 
played around the evening promenaders tinged the fair Viennese 
“Damen” with a flush of delicate freshness, more charming than 
the effect produced by the most brilliant efforts of a Madam R . 
or a Frau Van der H——, much as they can undoubtedly do to 
rejuvinate the lady row’, and revive the semblance of youth in the 
ci-devant danseuse. 

Joyous Vienna! what a sumptuous Vanity Fair lies cireumvallated 
by thy half completed Ringstrasse, and clustered & 7a Champs Elysées 
around thy beautiful and central Prater ! 

Perhaps of all the popular customs and habits peculiar to each of 
the capitals of Europe, Viennese life and manners are most adapted to 
the tastes of an educated and refined Englishman. There is many an 
one who, without being a “roundhead” in hypocritical prudery, or a 
pharisaical scribe ready to proclaim himself better than other of his 
travelled countrymen, yet finds something repugnant to his higher 
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tastes and feelings in the frivolous dash of Parisian gaiety, and some- 
thing repellent in the heavy business-like atmosphere which encircles 
even the world of pleasure in our own cloud-haunted Albion—an 
atmosphere which, while it incites the merchant, the craftsman, the 
soldier, and the sailor, alike with the author and the artist, to suecess- 
ful efforts, yet fosters that ennui (called spleen by foreigners!) which 
is so universally felt even by the “upper ten thousand” towards the 
close of the London season. In Vienna, on the contrary, there is such 
a genial atmosphere, so much out-door domesticity (if we may use the 
term), and so much genuine humanity about the pleasure-seekers— 
high and low and of both sexes—who crowd the Cremornes, and the 
Jardin-mabilles of the Austrian capital, that even a “ misanthropical, 
cynical Britisher” will find little to grumble at and much to fascinate 
and please. No English coldness of manners repels at the table dhéte ; 
no Prussian arrogance, nor Parisian overdone politeness; a good 
address and a decent suit of black will give the entrée to the private 
as well as to the public entertainments with which the months of 
winter, and “das Carneval Zeit” abound. 

At the Kaffée-haus, in the Restaurant, seated at a students’ table 
in the “ Bier brauerei,” or deeply ensconced in a vine-festooned alcove 
in one of the numerous wine gardens which adorn the suburbs of the 
city, as well as at the hotel, an Engliénder will find both waiters and 
citizen guests alike wishful to aid and assist him in every way in their 
power, and ready to do the honours of their beloved “ Kaiser Stadt,” 
upon no more formal introduction than an interchange of cards and a 
reciprocal halbe of lager-beer, or zettel of Véslaur wine. “Stoss” 
your glass “an” * right merrily, Englishman, when you are called 
upon to “join glasses” with a true Viennese. You will find him 
intellectual, honourable, witty, gentlemanly ; a true philosopher in fact 
of the Democritian school, who wishes to look “Time” in the face 
joyously, and make the most of the present. He is patriotic in a 
sensible way, without intermeddling in the party strife of dribbling 
politic-mongers, and “lets the dead past bury its dead” whilst he 
“hopes on hopes ever” that fortune, the lottery, or his own especial 
saint, will sooner or later make him a councillor of state, a millionnaire, 
(in guldens!) or at the least a recipient of one or other of the 
numerous “ orders” which his Majesty Franz-Joseph is supposed to 
shower down with an unsparing hand alike on Beampter and Rath, 
on soldat and biivger, upon whom the lucky star of chance has shone, 
or will shine, in the not distant future. 

If the traveller for pleasure be quite alone, and no such acquaintance 
as we have described offers on his first arrival, then he may very pro- 
perly ask an hotel kel/ner, or waiter, to act as his guide, and he will find 





* Anstossen is a term amongst Germans expressive of the time-honoured custom of - 
knocking their glasses together when drinking a health. 
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many such who will be glad to take a half holiday and make the most 
of it in his company. A German “ waiter” is quite another personage 
in a first-class continental hotel from his English confrere of the 
napkin. To serve honoured guests was once the exclusive privilege 
of noble scions of England’s blue-blooded princely houses ; to serve 
gentlemen is still considered a part of the necessary education of those 
who hope to attain to the position of “host” in a well-appointed hotel. 
It is quite possible that in after-years the ‘ kellner” who may act as 
your guide in an evening stroll through Vienna will do you the honours 
as “hdte” in a Grand Hotel de UEurope in Paris, or as “ Padrine 
Oste” in an Albergo del Europa in Rome! 

The city of Vienna presents a striking contrast to Paris. It is old 
and homely in its architectural proportions, and conspicuous at first 
sight (we speak of the old city) for the absence of all bran-new finery 
and ornamental display ; whilst the capital of France is new and stately 
and superbly gay, renovated and reconstructed so thoroughly under 
the Napoleonic dynasty, that it is par eacellence the finest and most 
costly-built city in the world! though at the same time lacking (in its 
inhabitants) the more homely instincts, peculiar to all Germans, and 
the sterling spirit of sociability, peculiar alone to the Viennese, which, 
we repeat, make of the citizens of the Kaiser Stadt one large and 
united family, and of all the strangers who arrive, most welcome and 
respected guests. 

Such was our impression of Vienna after many months’ residence 
there during the year 1865, and before the most far-seeing of almanack 
seers had even dreamed of those momentous events of the coming year 
which were to make so many “damen” husbandless, so many 
“kinder” fatherless, and so many betrothed maidens _loverless. 
What the emperor wished to do for Hungary, and what Deak would 
permit him to do, had been the topic of conversation during the 
summer-like autumnal months of 1865. Pesth was declared by many 
to be enthusiastically determined to give a right loyal reception to 
his Majesty, and to their dearly-beloved Empress Elisabeth, on their 
approaching visit to Buda-Pesth, whilst some people doubted the power 
of Deak to control the ultra-Kossuth party, small though it then was 
and has been since the year 1850, and to ensure an unanimous 
reception on the part of all classes of politicians. 

We had been for some time studying the language and the literature 
of the Magyar, and trying to learn the wild syntax and difficult 
prosody of the language ; so we anticipated public events, and pre- 
ceded the Kaiser to “his. Hungarian capital. - 

The morning of our departure was beautifully fine. The rising 
sun, still hidden by the four-storeyed houses of the narrow Kirntner 
gasse, flushed the roof and the spire of St. Stephen’s, with his uncon- 
genial daybreak-rays, whilst he shone coldly bright upon us as we 
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rattled through the outlying streets of the Leopoldstadt, and through 
the Prater to the palatial Northern Railway Station. 

All who have seen this station will admit that it is the most magni- 
ficent specimen of railway architecture in Europe. Splendidly-polished 
marble and granite columns, gilt mosaic ornamentation, spacious and 
well-arranged flights of stairs, half-illumed luxurious refreshment-rooms, 
echoing corridors ; everything in connection with its style and finish 
reminding the traveller from Spain of the princely Alhambra, and the 
Englishman who has not crossed the Pyrenees of the admirable 
imitations of Moorish architecture, which the artists of the Syden- 
ham Palace have so splendidly designed and perfected. 

Punctual to the minute—as on all Austrian railways—the bustling 
groups of Czecks, Magyars, Moldavians, Wallachians, Servians, Croats, 
Banats, and Russians, had been comfortably arranged in snug first and 
second class carriages, and the train crept cautiously out of the high 
level station, and over the “ dark rolling Danube” upon the long wood 
and iron tramway bridge, which must be very unsafe at certain times 
of the year, when the vast floods come sweeping down from the Tyro- 
lean and Bavarian Highlands carrying along upon the surface of their 
tempestuous waters swine, cattle, horses, the trunks of trees, entire 
huts, and ever and anon a living human form—frantic in its half 
paralysed despair—clinging, with agonised devotion, to some buoyant 
Lares or Penates of its ancestral homestead, but drifting onward 
hopelessly to a watery grave. 

Our first station, as it is announced, startles the ear of the historic 
tourist:— Wagram! What a host of old half-forgotten reminiscences 
crowd upon the memory whilst musing on the site of this famous battle- 
field! One of Austria’s most gifted generals fought Buonaparte here 
in 1809—and lost. Have we not a “chip of the old block” in the 
person of the present archduke, the son of the Archduke Charles of 
Wagram? But, fortunately for the son, he has been successful at a time 
when the fortunes of war did not depend upon the result of many 
battles as was the case in his father’s time, but upon one grand fight, 
such as that of the famous battle of Custozza. Mistaken though the 
policy of Austria has undoubtedly been towards Italy, yet justice 
demands the acknowledgment that the honour of the Austrian arms, 
and perhaps the very existence of the Austrian nation, would have been 
imperilled had the Italians been victorious on that day. 

“There is a divinity that shapes” the ends, the aims, and the results 
of even a nation’s political being, and let us believe that Italy in the 
hour of her humiliation was nearer the realisation of her fondest hopes 
than if she had marched victorious across the Mincio, over the down- ° 
trodden forms of the brave Austrian soldiery, and had at once planted 


her red, white, and green banners upon each citadel of patient, gentle- 
peopled Venetia. 
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From Wagram to Presburg it is a comparatively short distance by 
rail. Presburg, formerly the capital of Hungary, is beautifully 
situated on the north bank of the Danube. We now feel ourselves to 
be in a new country, scarcely European in the characteristics of its 

race, its language, and its customs. The sleek tapering moustachios, 
' finely attenuated by means of gum, starch, and cosmetic to a sur- 
prisingly angular length, replaces the backenbart and the schnurbart 
of the German ; the cylinder hat is no longer an eyesore to good taste : 
it is replaced by the easy-fitting and appropriate kalpag, which gives 
a “crowning” effect to the rest of the Hungarian costume. A 
gentleman attired &@ la Magyar in “csizsma, kalpag Magyar kabat, 
nadrag szoros, és nijomoz (with top-boots, cap, braided frock, close- 
fitting trousers, and spurs), is indeed a noble-looking and dashing 
fellow! The dress of the staid elderly man differs considerably from 
that of the younger gentleman: his coat and low-crowned broad- 
brimmed beaver hat have about them that peculiar cut and shape 
which have been hitherto so universally looked upon in England as 
the badge of Quakerism, but which has fallen into disuse at the present 
day much to the credit of those well-educated, intelligent, and justly- 
respected people, to whom protestant Britain owes an eternal debt of 
gratitude; for upon the “Quakers,” more than upon any other 
reformers of the seventeenth century, fell the brunt of the battle 
for true liberty of conscience, and by them was the victory won which 
has been beneficial alike to Catholic and Evangelical, Jew and 
Dissenter. ‘Therefore we mean no covert jest when we describe the 
elderly Magyar’s costume as “ Quakerlike in its shape, and plainness.” 
The neatest thing about the Hungarian is his top-boots, well fitted to 
the symmetrical calves for which he is famous, and adorned with the 
long rowelled spurs—for every one is supposed to be a horseman, 
although in point of right only a Magyar noble can wear spurs on any 
occasion. When we use the word “ Magyar,” let us remind our readers 
that the word means simply “Hungarian,” although it has been too 
frequently used, since 1848, to signify “noble,” and has also been 
appropriated by the party of Kossuth to signify one of that agitator’s 
especial followers. 

At Presburg we should advisé every traveller to transfer himself 
and luggage to a river-boat, and enjoy the richly fertile plains and 
magnificent hill scenery which adorn the banks of the noble Danube 
between Presburg and Pesth. First-rate boats ply frequently both up 
and down the stream, and the accommodation is certainly all that the 
most fastidious can desire, but it is noticeable what a very small per- 
. centage of the voyagers are English or American. 

When will the Anglo-Saxon tourist cease to confine himself to 
Switzerland and the Rhine? Few travellers indeed can have ex- 
hausted the wonders of Alp-land, and Mont Blane will ever remain 
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the monarch of European solitudes; but are not the Ortler spitz and 
the Glaciers in the neighbourhood of Méran fit rivals to many other 
Helvetian tourist-haunts? and are they not still comparatively unex- 
plored, still—as in the days of Andreas Hofer—sacred to the bold 
Tyrolean jiger, the timid nimble chamois, and the restless cunning 
bear ? 

Lovely indeed are many of the Tyrolean valleys where English 
foot has rarely trod, and sublimely grand are some of the unexplored 
mountain passes lying between Méran and the vale of the Inn; and 
the whole country is admirably adapted for pedestrian excursions, 
whilst the Rhone from Lyons to its mouth, and the Danube from 
Presburg to Pesth, pass through scenes which will bear comparison 
with the vine-clad slopes bordering the Rhine, associated though their 
every rock and ruin be with the song of the genius-gifted charmer, 
and the éclat which fashion and fortuitous circumstances combined 
have pre-eminently given. 

Rhenish wine and Byronic pathos have undoubtedly done more 
than the abstract beauties of nature herself—or may we not say of 
decayed art combined with nature ?—to throw the halo of romance 
over the muddy turbid stream which flows between Mannheim and 
Cologne, through scenery at many points strikingly beautiful and 
(at one or two points) sublimely grand. 

But why limit the range, year after year, to old “ beaten tracks ?” 

Speaking at present of the Danube, we would ask, what more 
beautiful in its artistic breadth of effect can be found in Europe than 
the clear chiselled outline of the fortified town of Komorn, as it looms 
in the morning twilight? What more picturesque landscape has the 
artist ever seen than the city of Grau and its surrounding vineyards, 
with its cathedral isolated from the rest of the city and rising 
—well relieved upon a clear autumnal sky—a citadel and a church in 
one ? 

Steaming onward, tossing the crisp white spray to larboard and to 
starboard from the swiftly-revolving paddles, our restless craft gaily 
ploughs through the curling rapids and speeds on her way rejoicing, 
through stately forests, vistas of undulating cornland, and vine-clad 
slopes, until we approach the town of Weitzen. Here we seem to be 
hemmed in on every side by towering burnt-up rocks, at the summit of 
which the vast ruins of the once impregnable Schloss of the Wissehrad 
frowns at the passing steamer, as she dashes along on her liquid course, 
unawed by that mysterious lore which hints of a time when none dare 
sail that way on the surface of the broad eddying stream, without 
paying substantial tribute to the lord of those turreted towers! 

When the watery defile of the Wissehrad is passed, then, how beau- 
tiful is the sight of the rich plain which suddenly bursts upon the 
traveller’s view, the richly productive plain surrounding Pesth. 
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Presently the hoarse cry of the Damf-schiff Capitdn startles with its 
abrupt gutturalness, ‘‘langsam! halt an!” (ease her! stop her!) and 
we prepare with many others to land at the Rudolf Quai in the 
centre of the modern ‘“ Haupstadt,” Pesth. No tout, no gepdck- 
triger clamours for your carpet-bag and wrappers—the Hungarian 
is too independent for that! but you may be driven to your hotel 
in a very commodious open “ omnibus-car” (quite peculiar to Hun- 
gary) at a charge of twenty neu-kreuzers (five pence of English 
money) for yourself, and five kreuzers for each article of luggage. 
You have the choice of many hotels in Pesth; the two best are the 
Anglo Kirdlyne (Queen of England) and the Frohner Szdlloda, 
(Hotel Frohner), both of which are first rate, whilst their Magyar 
szakacssug (bill of fare) is sufficiently national to give the traveller a 
tolerable idea of Hungarian cookery. 

When we arrive in a fresh town, one of our first strolls in a 
morning is invariably to the market-place, to see what manner of food 
the people eat, and what species of fowl, flesh, fish, and fruit are in season 
and in greatest demand. The Pester Piacz is abundantly supplied with 
many products of the animal and vegetable world which would be con- 
sidered luxuries, even if obtainable, in a western capital ; always except- 
ing Vienna, where there is even more prodigal variety. It is surpris- 
ing the number of carcases of Vaddiszné (wild boar) and Rétvad (fawn. 
of the red-deer) which encumber the narrow passages between the 
stalls ; whilst the stag, the partridge, the bustard (from the Wallachez), 
the pheasant, and the quail, are piled up around, and wild fowl are so 
plentiful in their season that they are a drug upon the market. Lastly, 
the Danube, the Adriatic, the Black Sea, and the Platten See, each 
furnishes its abundant quantum of choicest fish. 

The only drawback the gourmand will find to the full enjoyment of 
the sumptuous Hungarian Dill of fare is the strong seasoning with 
paprika and garlic, to which noble and peasant is alike universally 
addicted. 

The markets are very plentifully supplied with fish, and the Danube 
carp is excellent; each fish ranges from five to fifteen pounds in 
weight, and differs somewhat, both in appearance and flavour, from 
the English carp; whilst the fogus and the heck (from the Platten 
See), the schill (from the Danube), the kopen—literally all head and 
no tail!—(from the Traum), and the magnificent sturgeon (from the 
Theis and the Save), are abundant and deliciously savoury. All the 
river and lake fish are brought alive to the market and are exposed 
for sale in huge shallow tanks, very prettily arranged, through which 
fresh water is continually running. It is an interesting sight to 
watch the portly carp skilfully dodging each other as they sail round 
and round the tank, whilst the timid schill, the graceful heck, and the 
long-nosed shark-like fogas, meander between, around, and under 
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them in perplexed bewilderment. Each customer asks for a fish of a 

certain weight, say of seven pounds; or of twelve pounds, or more— 
and it is surprising with what precision and tact the halkufar (fish- 
woman) will catch a fish, poise it for an instant upon the surface of 
the water, and then let it go again, if not suitable, to catch another, 
and yet another, till she obtains the fish of the weight required. How 
rarely indeed does she miss throwing the proper weighted one into the 
scales ! 

As we have before observed, every Hungarian is supposed to be a 
horseman, and we may truly say that the Magyar is a born rider ; he 
rides well and gracefully and discreetly ; but his treatment of his 
horse is not what we should call humane. Firstly, he punishes him 
very heartlessly with the spur; secondly, he uses hard terms and 
reproachful execrations when displeased with his nag, seemingly 
ignoring the fact that harsh language is more galling and cruel than 
hard blows; for the horse has more feeling even than the dog, and 
can be made affectionate by acts of kindness, and pained by unjust 
verbal abuse, almost as soon as a human being. Shall we speak of 
the manner of the driving? ‘The less we say the better upon that 
head, for it is something execrable. The Magyar koes?s is a terror to 
all pedestrians ; he takes little pains to steer his horse, all his skill and 
energy being requisite to keep up the steam ! 

But what shall we say of the poor dogs ?—a hard time faithful 
Tray and affectionate Rover have of it in the city and environs of 
Pesth! Dogs are attached to numberless small carts, and are used 
by washerwomen to drag their clothes (and perchance themselves !) 
to the city. They are also the especial beasts of burden of the wood- 
vendor, small-ware dealer, and tinker; and it is surprising what heavy 
loads two of them can draw over miles of bad, uneven ground. 
Willingly enough do they seem to wag their way along, poor crea- 
tures! whilst it is very diverting to watch them pulling and tugging 
with might and main: first the one, and then the other, slily turn- 
ing his head to see if the waggonette be all right, if his master or 
mistress is content with the progress they are making, and espe- 
cially to observe if his companion in harness be doing his share of the 
pulling! , 

Properly speaking, the city of Pesth is only one half of the “ capital ” 
of Hungary. The kingly residence itself is in the sister city of 
Buda, situate on the southern shore of the Danube, therefore the 
capital should properly be called “ Buda-Pesth,” and an incongruous 
unity is indeed displayed in the striking contrasts exhibited between 
the two corporations. Pesth is modern, with palatial squares, four- 
storied stone-built edifices, and well-paved, well-lighted streets ; whilst 
Buda is essentially a medieval city, one motley encampment of single- 
storied huts, separated one from the other by a labyrinthal network of 
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so-called “streets” and unpaved “alleys,” which are in reality 
nothing better than open sewers, carrying the refuse sewage down to 
the swampy shores bordering the Danube, and breeding cholera and 
marsh fever at every season of the year. The only modern part of Buda 
is what is called the “German quarter,” viz. the cluster of tolerably 
well-built houses which lie within the fortress upon the “ Citadel Hill.” 
Outside these, ramparts and bastions, redoubts and casemated towers 
protect the “ Nemet” from revolutionary “ Magyar” assault. 

Everything about Buda is startlingly novel to the stranger who has 
only been accustomed to Western Europe. The squalor, the filth, and 
the “barbarity ” of the place is almost incredible. Not a good street, 
nor first-class private residence is to be found. Buda is without a 
respectable hotel, restaurant, or shop, although it is an archiepiscopal 
city of some thirty-five thousand souls. 

Everything has been allowed to go to ruin, because no one would 
remodel, rebuild, or even drain, with the certainty that all would be 
destroyed and laid waste upon the first outbreak of revolutionary war. 
Thus, whilst Pesth has been increasing almost more rapidly than any 
other European city, her poor sister Buda remains in statu quo: its 
dreary lanes and its mysterious dwelling-places serve as the rendezvous 
of red-skinned Wallachs, brutal Croats, and the orientally-costumed 
Servians ; all alike intent upon barter, or upon the sale of the goat’s 
milk, butter, fish, and dried vaddiszné flesh, which they have brought 
with them from their country haunts. 

Strange creatures are these Transylvanian peasantry !—diminutive, 
gaunt, and lean, with dishevelled hair, sheepskin cloaks, battered wide- 
awake hats, and mocassins a Ja Pawnese Indian. They confront you 
at every corner, accompanied by half-naked girls, laden with the long 
reeds upon which are strung the little ringlets of bread, which form a 
favourable substitute for “loaf” amongst the lower classes in many 
parts of Hungary. 

We must notice one grand “ institution” of Buda, which is worthy 
of all praise, although of non-Hungarian origin, viz. the Baths. Hot 
medicinal springs were known and made use of in pre-Roman days. 
The Romans themselves constructed commodious and extensive re- 
servoirs, which the Turks, during their occupation of Transylvania, 
renovated and reconstructed on their own model, and they also taught 
the people, whose Fatherland they had invaded, how to use, and when 
to use, the sulphurous waters. 

These establishments are perhaps the only public or private pro- 
perty in Buda which are well cared for, and this because they are so 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, in the truest sense of that hackneyed term, 
viz. that peasant and noble, Gipsy and Jew, German, Magyar and 


Croat, Roman Catholic, Moslem, and Protestant, alike patronise them 
at all seasons of the year. 
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In Buda the traveller can have a veritable “Turkish Bath,” and 
egy Furdé should be one of the first luxuries he should indulge in 
after his arrival in the Hungarian capital. 

Although the Transylvanians, more especially Magyars, Wallachs, 
and Servians, are a cleanly people, yet much remains to be done 
in improving their moral and intellectual condition. If—as is 
generally admitted—the wives and mothers of a nation give the 
tone to morals and manners, and the sentiment to manly (as well as 
womanly) intellectuality, then it is to be feared we shall look in vain 
for a high standard of either, amongst the rich or poor, in the larger 
cities of Hungary. 

Perhaps a nation’s peculiar attributes of thought, feeling, and 
behaviour, can best be studied in the provincial theatre and in 
the places of holiday resort, for the tastes and sympathies of every 
nation are undoubtedly embodied in the songs, the drama, the national 
music, and the current literature of the land. Let us, therefore, see 
what is the state of the drama and of song at the present day in 
Hungary. 

In Pesth, in Temeswar, in Groswardein, and in Debreczin, the 
Magyar Jatékszin is now as well patronised, not only by an intel- 
ligent audience, but by talented artistes, as is the Deutsche Theater 
‘itself; but it is only of recent date that such has been the case, and, 
even now, almost all the dramas and comedies in which Hungarian * 
actors appear are either literal translations from the German or 
French, or glaring plagiarisms of well-known plots and incidents in 
our own Shakespearian drama. 

Still, it is necessary to know the original intimately, to be able to 
recognise it when reproduced, translated and costumized, by Hun- 
garian actors. They use so much extravagance of action, and so 
much oriental earnestness of expression, that, even if the play be an 
acknowledged and literal translation from its familiar English, French, 
or German original, it will appear new and strange. Although the 
Hungarian cannot boast of much national dramatic talent, he may be 
said to be a born actor. In the regions of romance and more solid 
literature, the Magyar is undoubtedly making some progress towards 
achieving a second-rate place amongst acknowledged European literati; 
indeed, many of their novels of the last few years require only to be 
well translated to become as popular in England as the masterpieces 
of Scott and Goldsmith, of genius-gifted Sir Bulwer Lytton, and 
immortal Dickens, and many others, are in Hungary at the present 
time.* In song and music Magyar genius is beginning to create 
instead of to adapt, and we may anticipate grand symphonies and 

* We would especially say a word in praise of “ Hungarian Sketches, in Peace and 


War,” by Moritz Jikai, very faithfully translated by (we believe) Emeric Szabad, and 
published in London in 1854, 
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complicated oratorios from the coming genii of a free and regenerate 
Hungary. At present the national music is of the simplest kind; 
we do not mean that it is wanting in melody or deficient in variety. 
Its very simplicity is one of its greatest charms, and will appeal 
to the sympathies and the hearts of an auditory, when the more 
complicated and laboured creations of clever and brilliant com- 
posers excite surprise and admiration, rather than incite to heroic 
impulses, and ennobling aspirations! Should not music and song 
appeal rather to the affections than to the intellect of an audience, 
whilst poetry should appeal to both? May we not liken a highly- 
trained vocal or instrumental musician to a race-horse? The per- 
formances of both are marvellous; the swiftness of the one and the 
“ execution” of the other fascinate even the uninitiated, but are not 
both the horse and the artiste unnatural in their cleverness? The 
highly-bred, highly-trained winner of a Derby or a Saint Leger 
is certainly not the most symmetrical of horses, nor is the highly- 
trained vocalist the most melodious and fascinating of singers! As 
“brevity is the soul of wit” so should “ pathos” be the soul of song ; 
and we believe it is owing to a vitiated taste, and to a false criticism, 
that the art of music is becoming more and more of a science, 
and proportionably less of a sentiment. We know that the 
votary of fashion will hardly accept our judgment, but we believe 
the truly-gifted amongst artistes themselves will sustain us in our 
criticism. 

It is the fashion to applaud the singer and the instrumentalist in 
proportion to their brilliancy and to the difficulty of their “execution,” 
rather than for the “ individuality of genius” which they can throw 
into their performances. As a natural consequence every artist 
must make his talents subordinate to the exactions of his musical 
critics, and to the tyrannous power of fashion; not so the artist 
amongst less civilized races. The most popular music in Hungary 
at the present day is that which the Czigdny (gypsy) delights to 
produce in the gloom of the evening around the smouldering ashes of 
his own camp-fire, or in the public wine-gardens and pleasure resorts 
of the towns and villages. The gypsies generally muster eight to 
twelve strong, and commence with German songs or Italian cantatas, but 
after a while the patriot youth amongst the audience will shout out, 
Elég !—Elég !—most egy Magyar néta! (“ Enough !—enough !—now 
a national melody !”) and the furtive glance of the wild-eyed Czigany 
will range round the expectant audience, and a melodious gush of 
tremulous sound will electrify them with its intense earnestness and 
melancholy plaintiveness. The strain will then gradually fade away 
as if into the distance—an effect doubtless dependent upon their 
marvellous ventriloquial skill—and a dead hush supervenes, in which 
we stare at the performers, unable to realise whether the music has 
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indeed been something real or whether the whole has not been a mere 
reverie-dream ! Interludes of silence, alternated with mere noise, and 
wild snatches of screaming invective jar upon the ear, and startle with 
their unexpected abruptness; whilst they render still more sweet the 
true music of the entertainment, and give a substantial body to the 
whole, out of which the performers can conjure up shadowy and almost 
unearthly tones of melody, or give utterance to the greatest obtainable 
force of mere sound. 

In the Komlés Kert (literally “hop garden”) in Pesth, these 
gypsy minstrels may be heard on several evenings during the week, 
and they add very much to the many attractions of the place. 
The Komlés Kert is a large and lofty saloon, supported by pillars 
formed like artificial trees, whilst around them twine the graceful 
hop and the clinging ivy. Rows of hop-poles, encircled by the 
hop, form little recesses in the sides of the room, in which parties 
of five or more can be shaded from the full view of the crowd of 
visitors. Panels upon the walls are beautifully painted with appro- 
priate scenes, birds perch amongst the branches, and squirrels and 
other denizens of the woods are seen half-hidden in the luxuriant 
foliage. Everything tends to harmony and natural effect, although, 
we need hardly repeat, all is artificial. ‘The place is well lighted by 
day, and brilliantly illuminated at night by means of little variegated 
lanterns—in the national red, white, and green colours—containing 
gas burners, and suspended from every available bough, or deeply hid 
amongst the foliage. Besides this delightful ‘‘ Hop Garden,” there is 
an extensive and well-wooded “ People’s Park” outside the town of 
Pesth, with tea-gardens, artificial lakes, shooting-galleries, and dancing- 
grounds. Here also the gypsies will be found of an afternoon and 
evening, and the promise of a foriné will ensure an impromptu concert 
for your own especial benefit; the wild half-clad children meanwhile 
importunately beg for an extra contribution from those who are not of 
your party, but who are attracted to your little circle by the resistless 
charm af the Czigdny melody. 

It is noticeable how soon the gypsies lose those large, full, earnestly- 
expressive eyes which are so fascinating in their children, who won- 
deringly gaze upwards into your face as they monotonously whine 
“Penz! pena! penz!” (“ Money! money! money !”), till you give 
them a coin, when they exclaim with delight, “ Készén! készin!” 
(“Thank you! thank you!”) and vanish like sprites into the first 
clump of evergreens near, to count over the coppers received. The men 
at eighteen, and the girls at sixteen, have already lost much of this 
fulness of eye, and begin to contract the pupil when looking at you, 
as if to frustrate any desire on your part to read their characters 
through those expressive “ windows of the soul.” 

We have heard it often remarked that the true Czigdny, both of 
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Hungary and of Spain, is very abstemious both as regards eating and 
drinking, in fact, rarely tasting alcoholic beverages; but for all that 
he is an excellent judge of wine and a capital cicerone to any one 
who wishes to acquaint himself with the most approved vintages of 
Transylvania or Spain. Apropos to Hungarian and Transylvanian 
wine, it only requires a liberal international export and import tariff 
to create a new and unprecedented demand in England, France, and 
Russia, for some of the choice old wines which now lie entombed in 
large quantities within the spacious cellars of the extensive agricul- 
turists, throughout the length and breadth of the land. Actual pro- 
prietors and tenant-farmers in Hungary have preferred to accumulate 
the product of their vineyards, rather than incur the payment of the 
enormous duties levied, not only on the export, but also on the retail- 
ing of the wines. They have also preferred to invest their surplus 
capital in this way, instead of purchasing government scrip or commer- 
cial securities, which have been hitherto dependent upon such an 
unstable government for sustaining of their market value year by year. 
We know that an immense quantity of dry wines, mellowed by age, 
will be disinterred from their present hiding-places as soon as the long 
talked-of Anglo-Austrian and Austro-French treaties are accomplished 
facts ; and we are assured that a kereskedétarsasdg (trading association) 
will shortly be formed in Pesth, with ramifications throughout the 
land, with the object of purchasing wines, and shipping them to foreign 
markets. The immediate neighbourhood of Buda-Pesth produces 
many varieties of excellent wine. The steep slopes of the castle hill 
at Buda is one terraced vineyard, and produces the “offener wein” 
which is so favourite a dinner beverage in Austria and Prussia ; but 
the finest dry wines are grown on the southern slopes of the Carpa- 
thian range, and to the southward of the Danube. 

Speaking of the general character of the country around Buda- 
Pesth, we may describe the plain surrounding Pesth as level with 
the banks of the river, whilst on the opposite side a steep ascent 
immediately takes place until we reach a vast stretch of table-land, 
which extends south-west for perhaps eighty miles towards the 
Platten See, and in other directions even as far as the military 
confines, which form a kind of neutral territory between the Austrian 
empire and Turkey. 

Between this table-land plain and the banks of the river, imme- 
diately above and below the city of Buda, there has been a disrup- 
tion in the strata, the result of volcanic action. This has caused the 
steep elevations, aptly designated “heights,” known respectively as 
the Blocksberg, the Awwinkel, the Laorlovsky, and the Schwabenberg. 
From either of these heights a magnificent panoramic view is obtain- 
able ; and an Hungarian sunset or sunrise seen from the Auwinkel— 
when the sky is clear—is almost as grand as that we have frequently 
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viewed from the summit of a volcanic molehill on the vast campagna 
of northern Italy, or from the deck of a lateen-rigged craft lazily 
becalmed upon the broad, but not more level, expanse of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The Blocksberg heights lie more in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, and their fortifications form part of the com- 
plicated strategic plan upon which the Austrians have relied in times 
of Hungarian revolt. These fortifications command the river, the 
city of Pesth, and the Citadel-hill of Buda, whilst they can concentrate 
their fire upon any and all of the numerous roads which lead inland 
to the outlying heights from the. straggling quarters of Buda city 
itself. We have but briefly alluded to the German town within the 
fortified Citadel-hill which rises abruptly from the south bank of the 
river opposite the Rudolf Quai, and the magnificent palatial buildings 
occupied by the Exchange, the Magnate Casino, and the Picture 
Gallery to which the celebrated Esterhazy collection has been recently 
removed from Vienna. 

The Rudolf Quai in Pesth is now directly connected with the 
Citadel-hill in Buda by the noble and far-stretching suspension bridge 
which forms one of the “lions” of the place. This was begun on 
May-day in the year 1840, and was designed and superintended in its 
construction by an English gentleman, Mr. Clare, at an expense of 
nearly six hundred thousand pounds sterling. Some idea of its 
enormous proportions may be formed from the fact, that fowr only of 
the main chains weigh twenty-four thousand cwt.! Seven hundred 
thousand pounds of iron were used merely in tipping the seven 
thousand piles, so as to drive them into the bed of the river to form 
the foundation of the coffer-dams, which are required to give sufficient 
strength to the four piers, which support the weight of the bridge, 
to enable them to resist the enormous pressure of the ice which comes 
down the Danube in the early spring of the year. The carriage-way 
over the bridge, after landing on terra firma at the foot of the citadel, 
is carried through the hill, by means of a tunnel, into the low-lying 
native quarter of Buda. 

The Imperial residence on the Citadel-hill has always had to bear 
the brunt of revolutionary warfare. It especially suffered during the 
revolt of 1848-9, in which struggle the Hungarian national army, 
commanded by Gérgei, laid siege to and ultimately took it, after a 
brave resistance lasting three weeks, from the small Austrian garrison 
commanded by General Hentzi. We trust that one of the first acts 
of Franz Joseph, after his reconciliation with his Hungarian subjects, 
will be to remove the monumental trophy “to the memory of the 
events of 1849,” which stands so conspicuously in the centre of the 
Residenz Platz, in front of the Imperial kingly palace. We cannot 


regard it otherwise than as a tacit insult to Hungary and her brave 
though unfortunate patriots. 
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The group is symbolic of “ Victory,” and bears the following 
inscription, viz. : 
“ GENERAL Hentrzi 
MIT IHM 
Oxserst ALLNOCH 
SAMMT 
418 Taprern 
STARBEN HIER 
DEN OPFERTOD 
FUR 
KAIsER 
UND 
VATERLAND ! 
1849,”* 


The defence under Hentzi, although unsuccessful, is often spoken 
of by the Hungarians themselves as something truly heroic. All 
honour to the self-sacrificing brave ones who die in discharge of their 
duty! but praise of the creatures of despotism, even though we may 
admire their personal bravery, is sometimes an insult to the popular 
cause ; therefore, whilst it would be unjust indeed to rank Hentzi and 
Allnoch with the Haynaus, the Mouraiffs, the De Bergs, and the 
Butlers of history, yet better—when such men die—that their ashes 
should repose without either tombstone or epitaph to their memory, 
in the merciful oblivion of the grave. 

Speaking now of political events, and anticipating a successful 
future for the “future king,” Franz Joseph the Hapsburg, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the fact (which we believe is not generally known) 
that according to the ancient constitution of Hungary, each successor 
to its throne must actually undergo the ceremony of coronation before 
the expiration of twenty years from the date of the death or abdication 
of his predecessor; otherwise the people will be legally freed from 
allegiance to the dynasty of the ex-ruler, and at liberty to elect a king 
of their own choice. 

The ex-emperor, Ferdinand, who is uncle to the present ruler, and 
is yet alive and resident in the Imperial palace at Prague, abdicated 
in 1849 in favour of his nephew, Franz Joseph ; but although Ferdi- 
nand was legally king of Hungary, the present emperor is not, for 
he has never been crowned! and should he allow the spring of 1869 
to come and pass without that all-important ceremony having taken 
place, then will he assuredly lose all legal, moral, and actual claim 
to the sympathies of the Magyars, and to that passive toleration which 
he now receives from the extreme republicans of the national party. 
Some of our readers may ask, “ What stands in the way of the cere- 


* « General Henzi, with him Colonel Allnoch, together with 418 valiant. ones, died 
here the death of victims, for Emperor and Fatherland, 1849.” 
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mony of encrownment ?” And again, “ Why cannot a despot Hapsburg 
inaugurate the ceremony, as he would proclaim a state of siege or 
repress a rebellion?” especially as he is de facto in possession of the 
rights of sovereign, and such “ possession” is justly reputed to be 
“nine points of the law.” 

We would answer, that no western emperor or local king has ever 
dared to insult the traditions of the Magyar people by inaugurat- 
ing his own coronation against their wishes. The present emperor 
desires to be crowned, and the Hungarians are ready and desirous to 
welcome him as their kiraly; but both are obstinate—the one will 
not concede the full “continuity of national rights,” as they existed 
prior to the Revolution of 1848, the other will accept no less, and to 
both a large amount of sympathy is due; for, although the party of 
action, under Deak, can demand no less, yet the kaiser has an Her- 
culean task to perform when he attempts to reconcile “the rights” of 
Transylvania with ‘the rights” of his Dalmatian, Bohemian, and 
German dependencies. 

The political history of Hungary for many centuries very much, 
resembles that of Lombardo-Venetia. Neither one nor the other can 
be said to have lost any political freedom by “ annexation” to Austria ; 
they had no freedom to lose, for were not both governed for centuries 
by tyrants? The patrician element in the “Council of Ten” in 
Venice, and in the ‘Chamber of Nobles” in Presburg, more effec- 
tually crushed out all “ liberalism” amongst the plebeians in the days 
of the famous Republic, and during the reign of pre-Hapsburg kings 
in Hungary, than an Austrian kaiser would or could have accom- 
plished even by means of martial law and priestly concordats. One 
important distinction, however, is observable between the two countries 
—viz., that Venetia has never formed an integral part of an united 
Italy (previous, of course, to 1866), and consequently has never been 
“a nation ;” whilst Hungary has had an independent existence, and 
very naturally her ardent politicians have repeatedly raised the war 
ery, “ Hungary for the Hungarians!” quite ignoring the many advan- 
tages and privileges which they enjoyed, previous to 1848, under the 
Imperial Hapsburg rule, compared with their state of serfdom in cen- 
turies gone by, especially their very miserable existence under a kingly 
autonomy of their own. Up to the “ Revolution year” of 1848, the 
vast majority of the Hungarians—alike with ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the Venetians—had cheerfully acquiesced in an enforced 
allegiance to the Kaiserliche Kénigliche Hapsburgs, and “the people” 
would assuredly have accepted their destiny as irrevocably Austrian 
had it not been for those two arch-agitators, Daniel Manin and Louis 
Kossuth. 

As a proof of the comparative freedom of Hungary previous to 
1848, we wish to call especial attention to the fact that the Deak 
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party are only now virtually asking for a return to the political situa- 
tion which martial law destroyed in that year, after the surrender of 
the national army and the flight of its chiefs. In Venetia, likewise, 
until the Revolution broke out, the Austrians ruled very leniently, as 
is evident from the extraordinary lightness of the taxation which the 
Lombard-Venetians had to pay. In fact, neither Hungarian nor 
Venetian can tell us how the Revolution of ’48 originated! The 
inflammable elements were doubtless cut and dried, and ready for the 
torch of the political incendiary, before the all-pervading spirit of 
destiny beckoned the coming leaders from out the vulgar and seemingly 
contented herd. We believe that the abstract necessity for revolt, in 
the year 1848, upon the part of either of the nationalities is exceed- 
ingly problematical, whilst at the same time we consider that the far- 
seeing leader in the Lombardo-Venetian struggle was the true originator 
of that Italian policy which Count Cavour so manfully carried out, and 
which has happily become an accomplished fact eighteen years after 
Daniel Manin himself inaugurated the Revolution. Of Manin we 
have nothing at present to say, further than to express a hope that his 
name will be deathless, that his self-sacrificing efforts to create an 
united fatherland for the Italians will be ever kept in remembrance, 
and that his individual pureness of heart—like that of the Cavour and 
the Garibaldi who succeeded him—will long be emulated by all true 
patriots of every land. We trust that a monument immortalizing his 
memory will shortly be raised on the Piazza San Marco, in Venice, 
to commemorate his especial services to the Lombardo-Venetian race. 
Of Kossuth we would speak with respect as of an honest patriot 
who sacrificed home and ease—we cannot say fortune—for what he 
believed to have been his duty to his country. But we must express 
our doubts either of the necessity or the policy of the measures he took, 
to inaugurate, in his own land, a similar reign of terror to that which 
appeared as an epidemic throughout other parts of more western and 
southern Europe ; and this with no other object in view than to dethrone 
an Austrian autocrat, in order to replace his delegated authority by a 
patrician despotism composed of irresponsible nobles. Of the personal 
character of Kossuth we would speak on the authority of his own more 
intelligent countrymen, who invariably assert that he was “an excellent 
speaker and an admirable newspaper-article writer,” but neither gifted 
with soldier-like skill in his tactics, nor statesman-like firmness in 
his policy. He was opposed in most of his acts by the best and the 
most talented of his countrymen, although they were in the minority, 
and powerless to resist his unreasonable policy—or rather that of his 
wife (for he was notoriously under petticoat government) and unable 
to prevent him, in the name of the whole country, from proclaiming a 
renunciation of allegiance to their then king, who, although at the 
same time Emperor of Austria, was their legitimate and crowned 
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ruler, inheriting the crown through Maria Theresa, and not, as 
in Poland and Venetia, obtained it by force, or by allotment at the 
hands of the great Powers who fight or decree, with Quixotic pig- 
headedness, for the maintenance of that irrational principle— the 
balance of power in Europe! What a contrast between the once 
popular leader of 1848-9 and the man to whom the Hungary of 1867 
now looks as her guide and director, in the path she is treading towards 
self-government, and, we must hope, true progress ! 

Ferencz Deak (pronounced by the Magyar, Dayawk) is moderate, 
resolute, and self-reliant, and unselfish to a fault. He is destined to 
become the Cromwell, the Cavour, the Hampden of his country ; whilst 
we can sum up the character of Kossuth by describing him as almost 
exactly the reverse, giving him, however, credit for honesty and unsel- 
fishness of purpose. 

The personal appearance of Deak is that of a plain, shrewd farmer. 
He does not affect the full Magyar costume, but wears the plain coat 
and broad-brimmed low-crowned hat which we have already described. 
His portrait is everywhere: the lady wears it in her brooch, the 
gentleman as a scarf-pin, whilst the peasant sews it into the front of 
his holiday kalpag. His talents are stated to be financial, as well as 
those of a statesman, and we believe him to be a sound politician. At 
the time of the emperor’s second visit to Buda-Pesth, in January, 
1866, Deak assured his Majesty that he would provide for Hungary, 
relieving the Austrian monarchy of one-half of her present liabilities 
—to be extinguished within ten years—as soon as the Constitution was 
accorded to Transylvania. The Kaiser hinted at the impossibility of 
Hungary’s doing so much in so short a time! “ Your Majesty,” 
replied Deak, “what I declare possible can and will be done.” Deak 
himself personally delivered the invitation from the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Pesth to the emperor and empress, to visit their Haup- 
stadt, and see how loyally the Magyar people were disposed to welcome 
their future sovereigns. He is said to have asked his Majesty, on his 
first visit, to come alone, and unattended by the court and ministers. 
It is worthy of remark that the emperor, having accepted the invita- 
tion, frustrated the expressed intention of the then minister, Schmer- 
ling, to accompany him, by the spirited reply: “ Mon cher ministre, 
the Hungarian has invited me to visit him as his guest, but he did not 
include you in his invitation: I go alone;” and his retinue consisted 
of a single adjutant and half a dozen domestics. Schmerling, who was 
hated by the Hungarians, anticipated his own dismissal from office 
when taking leave of his Imperial master at the railway station. 
“Sire,” said he, “you will require another minister when you return 
from Pesth ;” and so it was, for in a few days Beleredi was officially 
announced as his successor. We will not describe the grand reception 
that the emperor received on his first visit, and the emperor and 
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empress on their public entry into the city, at the hands of the 
Magyar people; for any attempt of ours would be tame indeed by 
the side of such brilliant descriptions as the “specials” of the 
Times and Daily Telegraph supplied to English readers at the 
time. We will only say, that the enthusiasm was something extra- 
ordinary, and the writer—who has witnessed state-receptions, Imperial 
reviews, and royal progresses, in many lands—has never seen, even in 
England, a more deep and universal manifestation of right loyal 
devotion, than on the occasion of their Majesties’ entry into Buda- 
Pesth on the 29th of January, 1866. 

Not a policeman nor soldier was visible on the whole line of march ; 
public order and the route were kept by citizen volunteers, splendidly 
mounted, and each decorated with a flowing scarf of the national 
revolutionary colours—the red, white, and green—so beloved in con- 
tradistinction to the yellow and black, typical of Austrian misrule. 
Few Englishmen can realise the full force of the loathing with which 
Hungarian and Venetian has alike learnt to regard the yellow and 
black flag, adorned with the two-headed eagle, so long the emblem of 
despotism and the watchword of every cruel martinet, who, as military 
governor, or as commissary of police (and invested with almost irre- 
sponsible power), has gloated over the agonies of the condemned 
victim, revelled in the despairing wail of the heart-broken widow, and 
laughed in cynical mockery at the supplicating, piteous shriek of out- 
raged innocence. Verily the lordly kaiser, Franz-Joseph I., will have 
a great and fearful responsibility to bear, if he now flinches from the 
work of progress he has himself inaugurated. He may be said to 
be the scapegoat of his Imperial house, burdened with the sins and 
shortcomings of generations of Hapsburgs; and proud indeed should 
he be of the undeserved reception accorded him by the generous and 
loyal Hungarians ! 

Can he do otherwise than nobly fulfil the splendid destiny that still 
may be his? Will he be true to that noble destiny, and date-to wash 
out the stains upon his ancestral diadem, caused by the perjured blood- 
guiltiness and intolerant bigotry of his predecessors? We trust and 
we believe he will! Then may he make his name a household word 
with generations yet unborn, and Magyar mothers, in the far-distant 
future, will teach the lisping tongues of each coming generation to 
remember in their prayers the name of their kirdly Ferencz-Jézsef as 
the father of his people, as the inaugurator of true liberty and impartial 
justice to peasant and noble alike, and as the first of his house whose 
word was indeed his bond, and whose promises to his loyal subjects 


were as unalterable as are said to have been the laws of the Medes and 
Persians of old. 
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Che Ol Cale with a Wew End. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, 


AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “WHICH IS THE WINNER 2?” ETO. 


I suppose but few persons have lived to the age of ten years without 
being assailed by what is called the “tender passion.” I have no 
idea why so ruthless a pest should have received so palpable a mis- 
nomer: but so it is; and I acquiesce, just as I should if the yellow 
fever were to be called a “mild indisposition.” Whether it be a 
tender passion or not, you may ask the misanthropic old maid, the 
misogynist, the spendthrift exile, the broken-down gambler, the faded 
beauty, the drooping flowers, or the dark eddies and depths of the 
Thames or the Seine. They tell me that there is no such thing as 
a broken heart. I never had one: I do not know that I ever saw 
one; but I don’t believe them. Few, perhaps, and far between. They 
get over it nicely. Time does wonders: and dress. No man in drab 
shorts could be possessed of such a luxury; and I don’t think leathers 
and tops at all symptomatic of the disease. But ritualism is; so is 
rash marriage, and early death: for some of the weaker sex die and 
make no sign. 

And is there no cure, no remedy for it? I cannot say much about 
the later stages of the disease. The cure is slow, laborious, difficult ; 
not always complete when most it seems so. When taken early, when 
it is in truth a tender passion, there is less difficulty ; and the stronger 
the measures, the more thoroughly effective. Having suffered in all 
stages, I can speak ea cathedrd ; for some persons are more susceptible 
than others: and as philosophy has attributed to man a blank sheet 
of paper in lieu of a mind, I can only say that some is blotting-paper, 
capable of absorbing any influence, while some is so well prepared 
with worldly polish as to resist any but the strongest impressions. 

Amongst the other characteristics of love, one of the most remark- 
able is its ambition. Poets have delighted to sing its strength and 
power of resistance or aggression ; but practically its ambition is the 
main feature in its early development. It is difficult to say at what 
period of life it can exhibit itself, but most undoubtedly in the juvenile 
it is accompanied by an ardent longing for something entirely out of 
reach. The alchemist in search of the philosopher's stone, or the 
adept in pursuit of the universal medicine, were not further removed 


from the object of their affections than I was when I first fell seriously 
in love. 
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I was but a boy (but that’s nothing against the fact), and I was at 
. school (which ought to have been a damper). I know no such anti- 
| dote to the ardour of youthful affection as the Eton Latin Grammar. If 
the New Primer has nothing else to recommend it, I think synthesis, 
analysis, predicate, complement, finite and infinite, are words incom- 
patible with what I felt under the Old Primer. Let us hope they may 
prove so, and that the minds of the rising generation may be so im- 
pressed with their value as to bestow none of its attention on objects of 
sense. Besides the Latin Grammar, too, the fine old system of dis- 
cipline, the fagging, the flogging, the bad dinners, and systematic 
coercion, were against anything tender. A boy condemned to a hard 
mattress and scanty bedclothes, to a public pump and a jack-towel, to 
early chapel and anti-jentacular (I believe that’s the right thing now) 
repetition, ought not to have been so susceptible, as one nursed in 
feather-bed and eider-down, warm water and dry stockings, Turkey 
carpets and moral philosophy, should be. Be that as it may, the 
disease settled upon me, and its development and cure are sufficiently 
remarkable to be worth notice. 

It was towards the end of the winter, a very great many years ago, 
that the universally popular school at which I was then being educated 
received intelligence of an intended inspection from Royalty. Nothing 
could be more flattering to the pride of Dr. Trimmer, a great scholar 
and pedagogue, and one who was known to have set his powerful mind 
on a bishopric: an honour in those days accorded not to the profundity 
of theological research, the tendencies of religious party, or the expe- 
riences of pastoral wants, but to a knowledge of the Aristophanic 
metres and the Aristotelian philosophy. Such men were certainly 
none the less fitted for the office: for if they had no strong feelings to 
recommend them, they had no prejudices at least to overcome. And 
if the doctor was pleased—if he announced, after evening chapel of the 
day before, the gracious intention with unchecked pride—the boys were 
not a whit slower to perceive the advantages of the visit, in the holiday 
it necessitated, and in the series of holidays of which it was certain to 
be the precursor. We were, happily, free from the comments which 
modern economists have made on the present invariable addition of a 
week, or a few days, to the legitimate vacation. If fathers will have 
sons at Eton and Harrow, they must put up with the inconveniences 
attending those institutions: and as to a royal marriage or christening 
taking place without such marks of distinction, the thing is incon- 
ceivable. What other compensation can be made to the juvenile world 
for the number of princes and princesses it is called upon to honour ? 
or what good fortune could be expected for the infants brought into the 
world under any other assurance? Are there not three to be hoped 
for at present; and does it not seem that a time may come when 
Christmas may be joined to Easter in one felicitous vacation? I quite 
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well remember that we participated in the manifest gratification of 
Dr. Trimmer, and that we were not disappointed in our hopes. 

Ah! my young friends, and some of my older ones, have you not 
trembled with delight when the lady, the highest personage in the 
realm, has driven slowly past you, criticising your warlike aspects 
and apparatus? and what do you suppose were the sensations of 
three hundred and fifty youngsters, all in their best clothes, with their 
faces washed (and some of the hands too), when the same august lady 
of seventeen summers only paid us the same compliment ?—when she 
not only inspected our ranks, but listened with profound attention and 
apparent intelligence to an original oration in the Latin tongue. It was 
a proud day too for Smith Major, when he stood forth and sang the 
power, the praises, and the beauty of his future Sovereign in Greek 
Iambics, in which there was only one false quantity: and when he 
received the thanks of the princess, and the murmured approbation 
of the ladies-in-waiting. 

But I anticipate. I don’t know what the sensations of three 
hundred and forty-nine boys were, to say nothing of seventeen or 
eighteen masters—of Arts and otherwise—(the wonderful manner 
indeed in which these latter tumbled over each other and themselves 
on backing out from presentation said more for their loyalty than for 
their presence of mind) I can only speak of one. The cavalcade 
passed up the magnificent schools, and presented to my ravished senses 
a floating cloud of silk, satin, muslin, jewellery, and bonnets. Bonnets, 
I say, in their integrity of size and dignity ; and not the crown pieces 
(if I may so express myself without that vulgarest of all witticisms, 
a pun) of the present day, which is all the change given out of two 
guineas and a half by the fashionable milliners of Bond Street or 
Regent Street. “ Minimo me provocat” may well-bear a new inter- 
pretation by the old-fashioned admirers of Horace, though what the 
ladies have lost from their head-gear they have well made up for by 
amplitude lower down. If my general notion of the advanced guard 
was somewhat obscure, as I raised my eyes with a mixture of timidity 
and curiosity, there was one spot that riveted my gaze, and which 
presented itself then and for ever, with remarkable contrast to my 
otherwise vague impressions. Amidst the crowd of aristocratic 
beauties I saw really but one. At this distance of time I have for- 
gotten neither my emotions nor the face. The eyes appeared, and 
indeed afterwards proved to be, large, lustrous, and dark; the com- 
plexion of the clearest and purest, with a soupgon of healthy colour ; 
the mouth was small and well formed, showing a row of regular and 
lovely teeth within; the hair—well! as far as the bands in front 
went, nothing could be more luxuriant in colour or quantity, but I am 
honestly obliged to admit that my goddess wore no chignon. What 
back hair she had was modestly enclosed in the crown of the pink 
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bonnet, which only went to aid the general effect. This may be to 
some a humiliating admission ; to me it is not so: for it at least left 
the imagination free to employ itself on realities, while the monstrous 
exhibitions of our wives and daughters only tax that quality of the 
mind to discern how little may belong to nature and how much to art. 
If I say no more of the graceful proportions of the swan-like figure 
which I thus distinguished, of the tightly-fitting well-ordered robes 
which seemed no more inconvenient to the wearer than they were to 
those who walked beside or behind her, it is not that I am tired of the 
theme, but that I fear to tire you. 

The ceremonies of the day, striking as they undoubtedly were, have 
long faded from my mind. There was that happily-blended dignity 
and condescension which always distinguishes the royalty of this 
country, and which approaches to actual kindness as closely as cir- 
cumstances and decorum will permit. There was the natural grace 
which belongs pre-eminently to the Fellows of Colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge, when brought face to face with extraordinary rank or 
beauty, which conceals the awkwardness of as much loyalty as can 
be got under a cap and gown. There was the disinterested reverence”of 
a great scholar and bishop in “ posse,” widely different from the self- 
supporting consequence of the celebrated Dr. Bysby, of Westminster, 
who possibly had nothing to get by not removing his hat in the 
presence of Charles IJ. and his scholars. There were the before- 
mentioned speeches and forms befitting such an occasion; and the 
déjeuner, as reported by the head boy, on a scale of magnificence, 
which taxed the talents of all the cooks and confectioners in the 
country. I can easily believe it. 

Everybody has heard of the solitude of great cities. Public schools 
are singularly deficient in that Zimmerman-like qualification. It was 
nothing that, as time wore on, I had ventured to look steadily once or 
twice at my inamorata. Once or twice; could it be fancy? I thought, 
too, that she distinguished me. I withdrew my gaze, and blushed 
deeply. I was only fifteen, it must be remembered, and was dressed 
in my very best clothes and style—a tightly-fitting jacket and still 
more tightly-fitting trousers, with a turned-down collar. I wore a 
ring, too, which I hoped she could not fail to remark. I saw Bob 
Carew’s eyes fixed upon me; and as he honoured me with a significant 
wink, I determined upon making a clean breast of it at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Bob and I were in the same study. He was a sort of universal 
genius in his way, excepting in the way of verses, which I did for him. 
He played the guitar by ear (now it would have been the banjo, but 
we were more refined then), sang little love songs, read Lalla Rookh, 
and was a tremendous fellow for sport, especially connected with rats. 
I think he beat Mr. Frank Buckland at it. I’m sure he did in killing 
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them. As to anything about the tender passion, Bob was as great an 
authority as Sir Lucius O’Trigger on the duel. 

“T say, Charlie,” said he, looking at me as I sat on the edge of the 
study after the fun was over, “did you see that charming little girl in 
a sort of blue gauze and a white straw bonnet, who stood behind the 

’s chair, on the platform, you know ?” 

“You mean a pink bonnet, Bob, with splendid eyes, and lovely 
hair——” 

“What! that sallow girl? No, no, I don’t. I mean a girl with 
blue eyes. Wasn’t she a stunner ?” 

I don’t approve of the expression excepting in connection with the 
prize ring, but truth is stronger than delicacy. Bob Carew, after all, | 
was very like everybody else. He was only thinking of himself; so 
I didn’t answer his question directly, but determined to stand up for 
my own rights. 

_ “Sallow! well! I like that——” I began, when I was cut short 
with 

“That’s a matter of taste. Chacun a songout.” Amongst other 
things he interlarded his conversation occasionally, like our fashionable 
writers, with other modern languages than his own. I don’t. 

“ By Jove,” said I, “ what wouldn’t I give to know who she is!” 

“Tl tell you what,’ observed Carew, once more oblivious of my 
claims on his attention, “that was a deuced good-looking fellow with 
the light moustache, by her side. I know him. He’s Spindle: my 
brother Tom’s in his regiment.” 

“T don’t see anything good-looking about him,” said I, or some- 
thing to that effect; nor did I. “Oh, Bob, I should so like to know 
who she is.” 

“You'll see in the —— Gazette. All the swells will be down.” 

“But how shall I know? I wonder whether I shall ever see her 
again,” and I heaved a sigh profound enough to have come from 
Cham instead of five feet six. 

“See her again; of course you can, if you're so spooney as that 
comes to. Go to the meet with the hounds on Friday, at Lord 
Pontypool’s. There’s a great breakfast; and if you wait outside 
you'll be sure to see her.” 

“T don’t see how I’m to do that;” but Bob Carew’s resources were 
infinite. 

“Take out an ‘ger’ to-morrow morning. They'll only think we 
had a slay in the studies to-day, and you over-ate yourself.” If homely, 
the advice was good; so I thought over it for a few moments, and 
decided on adopting it. 

There were two things essential to success—a horse and a costume. 
We attacked the last first. 

s “Til lend you a pair of cord trousers,” said Bob. 
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“Couldn’t a fellow get breeches?” said I, feeling very naturally 
that a man’s personal appearance was everything in such a crisis. 

“Well,” said he, after deliberation, “you give me five shillings 
next merit-money day, and your rabbit net, and I'll sell you the 
trousers ; then, you send ’em down to old Mother Goose and have ’em 
cut down. She'll make ’em into shorts in no time.” 

“Why old Mother Goose? Why, won't Sheers do ’em better ?” 

“Old Goose keeps my dog,” rejoined Carew, which appeared con- 
clusive of her capabilities as a breeches-maker. “ Besides, Sheers is 
sure to split if there’s a row.” So I gave the promise, and took the 
trousers to Mother Goose, who did her part well, as the sequel 
proved. 

“Tye no boots, Bob,” said I, on second thoughts, and very melan- 
choly ones; “so the breeches won’t be of much use to me.” 

“Yes you have; you've a pair of Wellingtons. You get Cording 
to make you a pair of leggings to button on the outside. I often 
used to go out with my brother in the holidays. They look just as 
well as tops.” And by this time I thought Carew one of the best 
fellows in the world. I think Mr. Bartley would not have approved 
so highly of this substitute, nor feared much for any competition of 
his inimitable productions. 

The horse, as I knew, was a less complex business. It was a ques- 
tion of money or credit, and I set about it at once. I went straight 
to Knackerton’s and demanded a hack for Friday; and I am sorry to 
say, So poor was my opinion of Knackerton, that I gave him no credit 
for any knowledge of the news of the day. 

“A hack, young gentleman,” said he, eyeing me askance, “ it ain’t 
to go a-hunting, mayhap? ’Cos I got a hunter, a right good ’un— 
only he’s two guineas—and he'll be let before the day’s out, mind ye,” 
and then he spread his legs out like a Colossus, put one hand in his 
pocket, and smoothed his chin with the forefinger and thumb of the 
other. 

“No,” replied I, boldly, for I hadn’t money enough to speak the 
truth; “I’m not going hunting. I only want a horse for a ride.” 

“Wery good. I got the wery pony as ‘ull suit you. He’s wery 
handsome, and a grey, with a long tail. Where shall I send him ?” 

“Oh!” said I, alarmed at the prospect of his appearance down the 
school lane, “TIl come for him at half-past nine.” 

“Wery good, sir; he shall be ready: and you'll excuse me, sir, but 
this is a ready-money job in advance. It enables us to supply our 
customers with so much better a article.” Saying which Mr. Knacker- 
ton touched his hat, and I congratulated myself that it was not to be 
a hunter at two pounds two. 

I do not say much abont the time which intervened between the 
school banquet and the meet at Lord Pontypool’s. I dreamt, I know ; 
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for I happen to remember the very eccentric finish to my dream. I 
was riding up the middle aisle of a church, clothed in complete armour, 
excepting as to my head, which was bare. I carried in one hand a 
medieval lance, in the other a shield. At the top of the aisle, ona 
raised dais, sat the lady of my love, who held a chaplet intended for 
me. Bishops, cardinals, priests, and a goodly throng of ladies and 
knights stood by, and I was advancing as the only one, like the high- 
wayman, without whom the fun couldn’t begin, when the seven o’clock 
bell woke me to the realities of life. 

Being “ger,” and in excellent health, I turned round and had 
another snooze, while my schoolfellows went into chapel. I then rose, 
and having eaten a meagre breakfast, with my heart beating with im- 
patience for the happiness in store for me, I slipt down to Mother 
Goose's. Then I was invested with my spurs of knighthood, after 
having admired, over and over again, the results of Mrs. Goose’s 
cunning and Mr. Cording’s industry. A back way took me to the 
confiding Knackerton’s, and having paid him the half sovereign in 
advance, and mounted my grey horse, I started by unfrequented lanes 
for Pontypool Castle. 

I reached it in as much safety as if I had been bound on a simple 
excursion on the London, Chatham, and Dover. 

Pontypool Castle is an imposing-looking place, and on the day in 
question presented a most animated scene. The front of the house, 
the gardens, the stable-yard, were alive with drags, carriages, horse- 
men, and led horses. The hounds sat grouped around their huntsman 
outside of the iron hurdles, but in front of the drawing-room windows. 
Every window was occupied by spectators, even to the top of the 
house. I sat lost in amazement and perplexity, not unmingled with a 
doubt whether I should ever see the fair object of my search in such 
acrowd. I was inexpressibly relieved, not to say astonished, when a 
tall gentlemanly-looking man of about fifty years of age, whom I 
knew to be Lord Pontypool, singled me out from the miscellaneous 
crowd of sportsmen, and invited me to breakfast. “You will find a 
man in the stable-yard, or somewhere about, who will take your 
horse.” 

I did find a man, who relieved me of my charge; and an occasional 
qualm overtook me at breakfast when I reflected that I knew nothing 
of the one or the other, except that the latter was a grey. I wished I 
might recognise him again, which was exceedingly doubtful. 

Now here I was ; positively in the very house; under the same roof 
with my idol; possibly within a few yards distance of her: and, as I 
sat down at table between two gentlemen in scarlet, I wondered 
whether their spotless leathers were cognizant of their proximity to 
Goose’s labours. That old woman deserved well of me: for it was at 
least clear that my externals had procured me the ecstatic enjoyme nt 
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of the present moment. One of my neighbours was a good-natured 
person ; and between the cutlets and turkey, tongue, lobster, apricot- 
jam, tea, coffee, and champagne, in which we were indulging, made me 
acquainted with the magnates, rajahs, and three tailed mandarins of 
provinces, with whom I was for the time associated. I was in the 
middle of some highly-sensational plat, when a sudden cessation of 
knives, forks, and conversation ensued, and every one as suddenly rose 
to his legs. I did as the rest, and, with my mouth full and my eyes 
open, beheld once more the vision which had, on a previous occasion, 
so bewildered me. 
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“The ——,” said my cicerone, good-naturedly, directing my atten- 
tion to a group of magnificently-dressed ladies near the door. 
“The ——,” said several more, straining on tiptoe to get a peep of 


her: and again I was unable to do homage to the chaste Diana, from 
the terrible impression made on me by one of her attendant nymphs. 
What took place it is impossible for me to say. Is it not written in 
the chronicles of the —— Gazette? I knew nothing about it. Again 
one image filled my mind, though a dozen must have been reflected 
upon the retina of my eye. 

When the murmurs of admiration had subsided, I ventured to ask 
my friend for information as to my divinity. 

“She is Lady Margaret Gawaine, daughter of the Duke of Porto- 


bello, and one of the ladies-in-waiting to ——, &e. ke. &e. Engaged 
to be married to Viscount Spindle, son of ——” 


T heard no more, but made my way at once to the stable-yard, 
whither the whole of the company was beginning to turn. 

I was unfortunate enough to find my own horse, which was remark- 
able in my present state of distraction; and we found also a most 
accommodating fox, positively in the laurels of the garden, who 
allowed himself to be killed under the very wheels of the ——’s 
carriage, after giving us a very short and circuitous run. My own 
enjoyment of this part of the day may be told in few words. ‘As soon 
as I found myself clear of the garden, I selected my place irrespective 
of the hounds, parallel with the carriage, which contained the betrothed 
of that conceited beast, Spindle (that’s the language in which I thought 
of him that morning). I could not take my eyes from her as she 
rode along by the side of the field. I was brought to my senses by 
tumbling head over heels at the first fence, my horse not attempting 
the ordinary manceuvre for negotiating that obstacle. What cared I? 
Was I not glad? Would it not be a pleasure for her to see me die ? 
But not having killed myself, I went on again; and at the very next 
place the same thing happened as before. I was not even stunned. 
Would that I had been! The hated Spindle was on horseback, with a 
hog-backed stile in front of him. He did it—well! he certainly did it 
in that remarkably casy manner which the English gentleman assumes 
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when he knows himself to be “all there.” And why should not I do 
it? Alas! it is not to every man to reach Corinth. At that moment 
the carriage, containing all that Spindle and I together held dear, 
appeared in sight. I gave one look of intense reproach—Heaven 
knows why !—at the Lady Margaret Gawaine, and fell on the top of 
my head, eventually settling on the flat of my back, into the next 
field. I didn’t get up again so quickly as I might have done, and the 
carriages rolled on, I believe. I found myself, on waking, in the arms 
of a good-natured groom, who, by his master’s order, was pouring 
brandy down my throat. I was not long in recovering: but the 
carriages, the horses, the fox, the hounds, and that beautiful vision, 
were all gone on their way rejoicing. 

“T suppose that pony ain’t your own, sir?” said the good-natured 
groom, with a curious twinkle when he saw I was better. 

“No—that is, not altogether ”—still confused with the champagne 
or the tumble. 

“ Ah! they ought to ha’ told you, sir. Why, he’s stone-blind !” 

And so he was: so that, physically and mentally, we must have been 
a neat pair to go hunting. MKnackerton need not have been so particular 
about his horse, though he said a good deal on his merits when we 
got back. 

The next morning my sick-leave was up. The “eger” had ex- 
pended itself: but as I had still a headache, and a general sense of 
pain in every limb, it was not surprising that Mrs. Trimmer should 
have suggested another day’s rest and a little more mixture. I de- 
clined them both. Having been partially cured of my chronic attack 
by the very violence of the remedy, I determined to wait patiently for 
any further opportunities of seeing Lady Margaret, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents to remove the hated Spindle, and put me in his 
place. Bob Carew was delighted with the success of the experiment, 
and was matériel enough to regard the whole as so much gain, except- 
ing the tumbles. My lacerated feelings went for nothing. 

I had settled down comfortably into a state of spooneyism, occasion- 
ally talking to Bob about “dear Gazelles,” and “blighted hopes,” 
“Medora,” “Lara,” and secretly determining to haunt Grosvenor 
Square whenever I got to London, when the prepositor for the week 
presented himself at our study, and requested my company to the 
Doctor. I was not long in ascertaining the cause of this invitation. 
Undeniable authority had informed Dr. Trimmer of the intrusion of 
one of his boys upon the late solemn and momentous occasion. It was 
not difficult to spot the culprit, though Goose was true and Cording 
unassailable. I was compelled to admit the soft impeachment. “I 
was Delia :” and, as if the Fates had conspired to cure me of a juvenile 
folly, I was first lectured upon the heinous offence of presenting myself 
before so much that was great and good and beautiful, and then 
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flogged as a sort of counter-irritant to that laceration of the heart from 
which I had already suffered so severely. 

I have seen Lady Margaret since: many times, I may say. I only 
haunted Grosvenor Square one vacation, that is, till I was sixteen. I 
feel great admiration for that estimable lady even now. She bears the 
remains—I hope this is not impertinent, considering our time of life— 
of her former beauty. But I have learned to look at Spindle with no 
feeling of animosity. Indeed I married and settled rather early in 
life: and as it is quite out of the question that I could have married 
her, I have something for which to thank a flogging. 











Maurice Craven's Madness. 


I teanep back languidly in the carriage, which had been sent to the 
little country station to meet me, too wearied by my long journey 
from the port where I had disembarked to one of the midland counties 
to be able to rouse myself to a glad, patriotic survey of the scented 
hayfields and honeysuckle hedges which surrounded me. But when I 
saw that we had turned the well-remembered corner, from whence we 
could see the Moat House for a few minutes, I looked out eagerly. It 
stood at some distance from the road among park-like meadows—an 
old manor-house of considerable size, built of a dusky, rich-toned red- 
stone, that accorded well with the dark foliage of the full-leaved 
sycamores and the bronzed, sombre Scotch firs planted round it. The 
level rays of the setting sun shone directly upon the mullioned windows 
with their massive stone casements, and every pane of glass glowed 
with a brilliant illumination, as if to welcome my return after four 
years’ absence. But there was no other sign of greeting about my old 
home; everything was still, and unexpectant, and inanimate; no 
figure, recognisable even at this distance, pacing up and down impa- 
tiently along the terrace; no window thrown open; and no outstretched 
head. Loud cawings from the rookery in the plantation were the 
only sounds that pierced the evening air, except the shrill and jubilant 
shrieks of the swallows as they darted undisturbed from end to end of 
the long, quiet frontage, which wore an aspect of desolate decorum 
that was almost oppressive to me, though it was precisely as it had 
always been at this hour in the old times. I sighed, as I always did 
sigh, when I looked thoughtfully at the large and stately mansion, 
which had passed from the ownership of its hereditary proprietors, an 
aristocratic but spendthrift family, into the possession of my uncle, 
who, since I went abroad, had left it to my cousin, Dr. Otway. But it 
was not on account of the former occupants that I sighed. 

The carriage rolled up the avenue to the northern front, and stopped 
before the hall-door. Before the driver could alight, I caught the 
sound of a key, turning easily in well-oiled wards, and the door was 
opened quickly by my aunt herself, in a flurry of hospitable expec- 
tation. She was a tall, dark, grand-looking woman, still very hand- 
some at the age of fifty, with large brilliant eyes and black hair, 
scarcely thinned or whitened from the beauty of her girlhood; every 
movement was characterised by a dignity and energy, such as would 
have made the fortune of any professor of deportment ; and now she 
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engulphed me in her clasping arms, and the voluminous, rustling folds 
of her silk dress, until I was fairly eclipsed, and at last escaped from 
her caresses with a sensation of relief. Behind her was my cousin, 
who gave me a tranquil greeting, so studiously free from every trace 
of excitement, that I felt chilled and disappointed. The hall, which 
was darkened by the trees growing near the entrance, was already lit 
up by a lamp hanging from the centre of an archway; and as I 
glanced on eagerly into the interior of my old home, I recognised a 
third welcomer, who stood motionless below the light in an attitude of 
military salute—a man of magnificent height and breadth, the very 
embodiment of physical power, and of symmetrical, trained, developed 
strength; his face, of massively moulded features, was turned towards 
me, but was as perfectly passive as his position, save in the uncertain 
glitter of his grey eyes; while a thick moustache, which rose and fell 
with his rapid breathing, concealed the expression that might have 
been disclosed by the mouth. His hair was of the shining tinge when 
light-brown softens gradually into white, and it was brushed back 
from the forehead, so as to display the deep scar of a sabre-stroke. 
He was dressed rather grotesquely in a scarlet uniform, decorated with 
ribbons and medals, and with a profusion of fine lace frills and ruffles. 
Behind him, at a little distance, stood a servant, in a dark plain livery, 
who was watching him attentively. As soon as Phillip had laid his 
cheek coldly, and for an instant, against mine, I passed on without 
venturing to look up at him, and advanced with extended hands to 
this motionless figure. At my approach he dropped on one knee, and 
kissed my gloved hand with graceful and chivalrous ceremony. 

‘You have not forgotten me, then, Captain Ainsworth ?” I said. 

“Forgotten you, my gracious queen!” he exclaimed, in a faltering 
voice—* forgotten you, peerless Elizabeth! This right hand would 
sooner forget its cunning.” 

“ And what have you been doing while I have been away all these 
years ?” I asked. 

“JT have fought your majesty’s battles faithfully,” he answered. 
“Six thousand six hundred and sixty-six have already fallen by my 
sword, and there are yet thousands more to meet and conquer. But 
do not fear, my queen, while your unworthy servant lives.” 

“T am not afraid, my brave Ainsworth,’ I said. “I always rely 
upon your proved valour. But tell me, how are all your com- 
panions ?” 

“Dead !—all dead!” he cried, bursting into tears, which fell fast 
upon my hand, still clasped in both of his. “ Foes and comrades are 
alike dead, and lie unburied in—— ” 

“Come, come, Captain Ainsworth,” interrupted my cousin, authori- 


tatively, “you must not agitate yourself. You must return to your 
room. Where is your servant ?” 
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The attendant stepped forward, but Captain Ainsworth knelt still at 
my feet, as if he would not listen to any voice but mine, and I laid my 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Rise, my Ainsworth,” I said. “ Return to your room now. By- 
and-by I will come to see you there, and you will doubtless have some 
preparations to make before you can give me a fitting reception.” 

He rose with alacrity, and resumed his former attitude of formal 
ceremonial. But as I stayed for a moment, to see if my aunt was 
going to join us, an air of embarrassment crossed his features ; then, 
seizing a cloak which lay on the lobby table, he spread it officiously on 
the floor before me. I knew him too well to be puzzled by the unex- 
pected action, and I smiled graciously, and trod upon it as I passed 
on to the library, when, glancing back, while Phillip opened the door, I 
saw Captain Ainsworth pressing the cloak devoutly and rapturously to 
his lips and breast. 

The library-door fastened with a spring-lock as it closed behind us, 
and the click, to which I had been unaccustomed for four years, caused 
me to start nervously. I was nervous now. Hitherto I had kept my 
eyes carefully averted from Phillip’s, and I had been schooling my voice 
to speak naturally and quietly; but now that we were alone together, I 
must look up and speak to him—say some commonplace thing, which 
would prove me as self-controlled and tranquil as he. At length, 
when he had seated me by the fire and taken away my bonnet and 
shawls, yet without breaking the silence, I glanced into his face, and 
felt, rather than saw, that he had grown into a grave, somewhat care- 
worn, melancholy man, with deep lines already marking his forehead, 
and a slightly austere expression on his mouth and round his eyes. 
He sighed bitterly as our gaze met for an instant. 

“ Still delicate and fragile?” he said, in a wistful tone of inquiry. 
“All these years in Madeira have not made a strong woman of you, 
Lizzie ?” 

“You did not expect it, dear Phillip,” I answered. “TI only want 
to get a new and precarious hold of life. I shall not die at present 
now.” 

“ And that is all,” he added, wandering restlessly up and down the 
room—“ that is all we have gained by our separation ?” 

“Tt is all we expected,” I said, cheerfully—“ yet not quite all. I have 
gained health of mind, at any rate. I have learned to be content, 
dearest cousin. My life will have to be a very quiet and careful one— 
rather monotonous, I dare say—but yet it will be happy. You'll see 
I shall make the very nicest, most comfortable, most benign of maiden 
ladies. I shall always be happy if——” 

“ Tf what ?” he asked, as I paused. 

“Tf you are, Phillip.” 


He went on pacing to and fro in silence for some minutes, after 
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which he drew a seat near mine, and, laying his fingers upon my wrist, 
gazed steadily into my face. 

“Feeble, but calm and even,” he said, “and a contented smile deep 
down in the eyes. Lizzie, you are a stronger conqueror than I. Look 
how this vein throbs. Do you remember the day, Lizzie, when I, a 
boy of nineteen, promised your dying mother to make you my wife as 
soon as I could do so prudently ? What mere children we were to put 
our future lives in pledge! Now listen to my plans. I have sent for 
you home—that is, my mother has under my directions ; not to dwell 
here, where every hour would be a wear and tear and worry to you, 
who will give yourself up to every sorrowful influence. I’m not going 
to make you the warder of my asylum. So I have built a cottage 
in the park meadows, where I wish you and Lotty to live together ; 
for I don’t want my sister to live here either, and she is old enough 
to leave school now. You shall have a quiet little home of your own, 
only coming up to this house whenever you choose. It will be better 
for both of you, won't it ?” 

“ Yes, Phillip.” 

“You see, Lizzie, I want a companion for Lotty sadly ; one who 
will have a good, true, womanly influence over her; she will have 
a host of boarding-school faults. Of course I shall make both of you 
a proper allowance for your position, and you will be good enough 
to remember that I cannot possibly repay you for all you will do 
for Lotty. Besides, there is another benefit you could confer 
upon me.” 

“ What is it, Phillip ?” I inquired, after he had gazed moodily into 
the fire for fully five minutes. 

“Tt is this,” he said, without a moment’s hesitation, for his mind 
had not wandered away, but had been pondering the unspoken thought : 
““T want you to humour me, as you do Ainsworth, and the other poor 
fellows. I also have had a delusion, and cherished it, and I fancy I 
can catch the shadow, though the substance eludes my grasp. When 
I come to see you at the cottage, will you let me unbend, be all myself 

just as egotistic, and complaining, and undisciplined as I really am ? 
Here with my patients, and even with my mother and my young 
sister, I must always be wise, and strong, and guarded; but I want 
you not to mind me showing you all the feebleness and folly of my 
nature. This house is full of anxiety and trouble ; will you let the 
cottage be a haven of rest to me ?” 

He was walking about again, and could not see how my face was 
paling under the memory of a thousand sore conflicts. But almost 
before he had finished speaking, I turned to him with a smile. 

“Tt shall be so, Phillip,” I said, “until youn—— ” 

“ Elizabeth,” he interrupted, coming to me hastily, and taking both 
my hands in his, “I felt sure you would consent to this. You always 
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suited me minutely. You understand me, my cousin, as no one else 
cares todo. I shall never marry. So I want you to be peculiarly my 
friend, my most intimate counsellor and guardian ; bearing patiently 
with my faults, and comforting me in any trouble; above all, keeping 
me from becoming self-absorbed. You will be to me more than my 
mother and my sister.” 

Phillip bent his head to mine, and kissed my lips with a long and 
lingering kiss, so ardent, yet so tranquil, that I knew, as it thrilled 
through me and seemed to make my heart stay its beating, he 
considered it the seal of a life’s contract, in which I, the feeble and 

ailing woman, was lifted up to a level with all the wealth of his 
strength, and manliness, and intellect ; even invested with such supe- 
riority as his noble nature would yield in honour to my weakness. 
All his life was to become mine; he would encircle me with his 
interests ; the thoughts, which he must conceal from all others, would 
be freely confided to me. The dream of our youth, when we were boy 
and girl lovers, was to be realised thus. While I was yet trying to 
tutor my voice so as to answer him calmly, though I scarcely knew 
what to say, and while he was still holding my hands and looking 
mournfully into my face, my aunt entered, accompanied by Lotty, 
whom I had not seen since she was a child of thirteen. She had 
grown a handsome likeness of her handsome mother ; tall, majestic, 
and imposing ; full of a strong, blooming, vivid life; with an im- 
perious spirit, and the power of making every word and movement 
important, like the regal behest of a queen. She scanned me quickly 
with one glance of her dark eyes, and apparently my unpretending 
appearance , satisfied her ; for her mouth, a little too hard and haughty 
in its expression, relaxed into a pleased and fascinating smile, and she 
came forward swiftly, with a winning blandishment of manner, to give 
me a hearty welcome. I have a hearty love of beauty, and all the 
evening I could not help watching Lotty with manifest pleasure ; and 
as @ woman’s admiration, when it can be gained, is more critical and 
impartial than a man’s, she had the judgment to value it at a higher 
rate. 

The Moat House had been established as a private asylum by my 
uncle Otway, and it had risen with well-earned repute through a wide 
district. My cousin Phillip had given his whole life to psychological 
studies ; and his skill and experience in the treatment of insanity, and 
his benevolence and generosity, obtained for him patients of the highest 
class. The number he received was limited to twelve ; some of whom, 
being incurable, had remained with him for years, and had learned to 
regard the Moat House as their home. Captain Ainsworth was one 
of them; and since there was no hope of his ultimate recovery, I was 
suffered to indulge him in his harmless delusions. He had been 
placed under my uncle’s care ten years before; and trustees appointed 
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for the management of his estate, of whom Sir James Craven, an old 
friend and fellow-soldier, was the chief. He had no near relations ; 
and with the exception of a few, very rare and very short, visits from 
Sir James, he was entirely dependent upon us for affection and 
sympathy. It was partly on this account that Phillip allowed me to 
humour him as much as I pleased. 

The cottage which my cousin had built during my sojourn abroad 
was situated about a quarter of a mile from the house, in the plea- 
santest part of the park meadows; where, in the times of the old 
grandeur, a wide rivulet had been expanded into a clear and glassy 
pool, well stocked with fish. The banks were planted with willow- 
trees, whose wand-like boughs, and shining, silvery leaves, rustled 
and fluttered continually under every breeze that blew; while the 
spangled trout and glistening graylings floated fearlessly in their 
trembling shadows, or darted upwards to the surface, keeping the 
sparkling waters in constant though tiny eddies. The sequestered 
and placid pool was a fit image of our quiet life at the cottage, with 
the little under-current of excitement occasioned by our daily visits to 
the Moat House, and the incidents connected with my cousin’s pro- 
fession, which were of frequent recurrence. Even the entertainments 
which my hospitable aunt loved to give to the large circle of our 
acquaintances, in order to display her fine house, her talented son, her 
beautiful daughter, and her own handsome person, had no other effect 
upon Lotty and me than to afford us a topic of conversation for a day 
or two; and then the routine of every day closed over us again, with 
the placidity of the sheet of water at our door. . 

I know now that I never understood Lotty. She had the usual 
amount of boarding-school faults, as Phillip had foretold; but under 
them all she had a restlessness, an unsatisfied ambition, which chafed 
at the narrowness of our life, and was hungry and impatient for some- 
thing more stirring. While I—in the certainty that my hereditary 
malady of consumption might be developed at any time, and in the 
unhoping love which filled my heart, had touched the limits of my 
existence, and exhausted all its emotions—I was altogether divested of 
hope and anticipation, and the troublings of any ardent desires. It 
was impossible that there should be much sympathy between us. 
More than this, Lotty cultivated her talent for showy accomplishments, 
with the utmost care and painstaking, and sedulously tutored herself 
in every refinement, and charm, and fascination of manner; until, 
adding to her natural grace and beauty, the girl made herself what 
the young men of our neighbourhood pronounced “ positively irre- 
sistible.” 


But with all this, Lotty was by no means unwomanly—not even 
unworthy of the name of a true-hearted woman. There was native in 
our family an element of high principle and rectitude, which saved 
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her from being altogether a soulless coquette. If she appeared irre- 
sistible for a time, in consequence of her fairly cultivated talents and 
beauty, no one could be more cold, more stately, or more unmoved, if 
her admirers went beyond a certain, very accurately defined, point. 
Even with guests of a higher rank than our own—former patients 
whose friendship Phillip had retained, and who visited him from time 
to time—Lotty would be just as irresistible for a little time, and then 
as imperiously distant, as with the young men whom she could 
suppose likely to become suitors for her hand. She was too proud 
and ambitious to love in her own class; and too true to marry only 
for position. It is never a happy thing, so far as the instincts of 
womanhood are concerned, to be superior to one’s own station. 

As for Phillip, he ruled over me with a pleasant, though sometimes 
petulant and exacting authority, that suited us both admirably. I 
liked, what I believe most women like, to feel now and then that i 
must be obedient and submissive ; that a stronger will, even if it was 
not always quite comprehensible or reasonable, was overruling mine. 
I liked to hear Phillip’s decisive tread, and his deep, full voice, in my 
quiet house. I enjoyed him bidding me do this, and do that, in a 
lordly, masterful manner, yet with an under-tone of tenderness in his 
voice that never sounded in it when he spoke to any one else. Our 
intercourse seemed very commonplace, whenever he brought into it 
the ordinary politeness and precision of conventional society. But 
this was seldom. We were friends exactly as he had wished; candid, 
open, and true to one another. Now and then, to tell the whole truth, 
there were clouds between us, for we had both our failings. Some- 
times he brought too much of the accumulated irritability of his tried 
temper to give vent to it at the cottage. And sometimes I felt little, 
mean, selfish pangs of jealousy, when my aunt gathered about her son 
a number of pretty girls, who showed that they would willingly gain 
the attention of the grave and reserved doctor. But on the whole we 
were true to one another ; never judging it necessary to conceal our 
thoughts, nor to convey them to each other’s minds by implication or 
suggestion ; but speaking them out unreservedly as we did to our own 
hearts—except that Phillip never did, and never could, know how I 
loved him. 

Lotty had completed her twenty-first year, and I was ten years 
older, only looking much more aged because of the delicacy of my 
health, and the long, bitter conflict of my youth, when we went one 
morning, as was our daily custom, to the Moat House. Lotty left me 
in the entrance-hall to seek her mother. And I, after taking off my 
bonnet as Phillip liked me to do, that I might never appear as a mere 
guest, proceeded to the library to see what letters he had received by 
the morning's post. I rapped lightly at the door, and Phillip, open- 


ing it, odnitéed me to such a melancholy group as I had often seen 
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in the same room before. Another patient had been brought to see 
what my cousin’s skill and treatment could do for the removal or alle- 
viation of the most fearful form of human suffering. I murmured an 
apology, and was turning away, when Phillip bade me stay, and led 
me into the room. 

“Mrs. Otway, I presume ?” said a spare, wiry, sinewy-looking man, 
with features of cast-iron, and cold, sharp, cruel eyes, which surveyed 
me scrutinizingly, and at one rapid glance took in my whole appear- 
ance, my age, features, expression, and dress. 

“Miss Otway, Sir James Craven,” replied Phillip briefly; and the 
baronet nodded slightly, as if to intimate that the distinction was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him. 

“ Lady Craven, allow me to introduce Miss Otway to you,” continued 
my cousin, addressing a middle-aged lady, who was sitting near the 
window. Her face was thin, and haggard, and anxious; and dark, 
disfiguring rings encircled her eyes, now red and small with violent 
weeping. She rose feebly, and held out her nervous hand, while she 
gazed into my face appealingly, with much the same expression of 
mute entreaty, as a dumb and dying animal looks for help. She did 
not speak, but glanced timidly at her husband, whose keen eyes were 
upon us, and, after giving my fingers a convulsive grip, she sank back 
into her seat. Phillip brought me a chair and placed it beside hers ; 
and as my hand lay down out of sight, I felt her grasp it under the 
folds of her shawl; and she held it firmly as if to gain strength and 
encouragement from me. 

The object of our concentrated interest was a young man, who sat 
by the centre table, with his arms laid upon it, and his face completely 
hidden in them. Not a limb moved; not a finger of the white and 
jewelled hand trembled ; the bowed head was so motionless that not a 
single curl of the luxuriant brown hair stirred. Though Sir James, 
in a hard, metallic tone, was describing fluently the freaks of his recent 
madness, and both Phillip and Dr. Ryland, the physician who had 
accompanied them, asked him several questions, he remained appar- 
ently deaf to their voices. Once Lady Craven attempted to speak, in 
a voice choked with sobs, but her husband hushed her harshly ; and 
no symptom of attention was betrayed by her son. 

“Lady Craven's opinion unfortunately does not coincide with mine,” 
said Sir James: “she would prefer keeping our son at home, till his 
malady becomes permanent. But I rely upon Dr. Ryland’s advice, and 
upon your experience, Dr. Otway. And now let us inspect Mr. Craven's 
apartments. You can bid him adieu while we are away, my dear.” 

They went, leaving Lady Craven and the inanimate, motionless 
young man alone with me. No sooner was the door closed upon 
them, than the lady flung her arms round me in a paroxysm of grief, 
and laid her aching head upon my shoulder. 
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“You will be kind to him,” she sobbed—*my only boy, my poor 
Maurice? You will not let the keepers be cruel to him? He is not 
troublesome or dangerous; I could have nursed him myself, if they 
would let me. Promise me that you will take care of him, and watch 
over him yourself as much as you can. You are a woman, and will be 
kind and tender, I’m sure.” 

“Don’t distress yourself so much,” I said, soothingly ; “ we shall all 
treat him kindly ; and he will very soon get well under Dr. Otway. 
From all I heard Sir James say, Mr. Craven’s case is a very hopeful 
one. He has not been ill long; and he will soon recover.” 

“Give me all the comfort you can,” she replied, raising her head ; 
“God knows I need it, for I am a miserable woman. Look at my son 
—my only son. Maurice, my dear boy, we are alone now; only this 
lady is with us, who is going to be your friend. Look up, and speak 
to me.” 

She went to him, and lifted up his head tenderly. His face, regular 
and handsome enough, was set into an aspect of profound melancholy, 
which did not brighten for an instant under her caresses; and the 
heavy eyes—eyes bright and blue and laughing by nature—stared 
blankly forward, without speculation or motion. Lady Craven laid 
his head down again upon his folded arms, and returned to my side. 

“T do not mind telling you,” she whispered, “but he was never 
happy at home ; Sir James would never let him or me have a minute’s 
peace. Besides, he would never spare money to send Maurice to Eton 
and Oxford, because he has set his heart on regaining the former 
position of the family. You know this very house used to belong to 
the Cravens, and when Maurice came of age, and had some money, a 
little that my mother left him, he insisted upon going to college. 
That is nearly four years ago, and ever since he has been studying 
night and day till his brain gave way. You see he had no rest or 
recreation during the vacations because of his father’s temper. There 
never was any insanity in our family; and I believe if I might havo 
taken Maurice away somewhere that we could have been by ourselves, 
he would have recovered without coming here. But Sir James and 
Dr. Ryland would not listen to me.” 

She was still pouring out her troubles to me with a querulous 
talkativeness, which I could bear patiently from a woman so sorrowful, 
when Sir James and Dr. Ryland returned. Captain Ainsworth was 
with them; and upon seeing me he asked permission, as usual, to kiss 
my hand. Lady Craven looked on with an air of astonishment and 
curiosity, while her husband broke out into a shrill, sneering laugh. 

“ As bad as ever, Ainsworth,” he said ; “no need to ask the com- 
missioners about him, Dr. Ryland. Why, old comrade, this lady is 
only Miss Otway, the doctor’s sister.” 

“You are a liar and a traitor!” exclaimed Captain Ainsworth, in an 
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ungovernable rage; and Sir James continued to laugh—heartily, I 
was going to {say, but the word would be wrongfully used; it was 
evident the man had no heart. 

“Well, ask the lady herself,” he pursued, “and let her decide the 
question. See if she will own that she is Queen Bess.” 

“Speak, royal lady!” implored the infuriated man—“assert your 
dignity. Why will you remain for ever unknown and insulted? 
Only speak the word, and I will seize this rebel in your presence. I 
will reinstate you in your royal palace.” 

It was with great difficulty that I pacified and restrained Captain 
Ainsworth ; but at my peremptory command he assumed a station 
behind my chair, and watched Sir James with sullen frowns. Phillip’s 
entrance saved him from any further torment; and after a short time 
spent in last charges to us, and farewells to the unhappy son, who 
took no notice of either his father or mother, they departed. Captain 
Ainsworth looked upon Mr. Craven, thus left behirf{; with considerable 
curiosity and agitation, until I intimated that he remained as a hostage 
for Sir James Craven, and that I commended him to his courtesy and 
friendship. 

It was the autumn when Mr. Craven became an inmate of the Moat 
House, oppressed with the most profound melancholy that I ever wit- 
nessed. But Sir James had been wise enough, and perhaps I might 
add hard enough, not to allow the malady to take deep root m the 
marvellous structure of the brain. Phillip was anxious about him at 
first, and spared no means for rousing him from his morose and moody 
insensibility to his naturally cheerful and active temper. I found that 
I had great influence over him in his hours of deepest despondency, and, 
as Phillip often called upon me to exercise it, I grew to feel a greater 
interest in him than in any of the other patients. Through the 
winter our peaceful home, with its varied amusements, Phillip’s atten- 
tive treatment, my aunt’s motherly management, Lotty’s music and 
singing, so long and carefully cultivated, and all the repose, and re- 
creation, and freedom from vexation which were gathered round him, 
did their work well. Before the new year came, I, relying upon my 
simple judgment, would have pronounced the young man cured. 

Captain Ainsworth, regarding Mr. Craven as a hostage and himself 
his warden, devoted himself to attending upon him, and treating him, 
as I had desired, with the utmost courtesy and kindness. He knew 
that Mr. Craven was his own godson, the child whom he had loved as 
an infant and a boy, before his friendship for his father had turned 
into a bitter enmity ; and Mr. Craven was soon well enough to recog- 
nise him, and recall the old ties that had bound them to one another. 
In a short time, one of those rare instances of an attachment being 
formed between two persons suffering under these circumstances 
existed between my favourite patients. 
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For they were my favourites. Captain Ainsworth, with his chival- 
rous courage and unselfishness, never betraying, in his loss of reason, 
any meanness or baseness his reason might have enabled him to con- 
ceal; a true Chevalier Bayard, without fear and without reproach, 
whose soul, stripped of all its defences, was still noble and simple and 
pure. And Maurice Craven, with his scholarly knowledge, and boyish 
enthusiasm, and fresh poetic fancies marred, and incoherent in utterance 
at times, but never vile nor malignant. They could not hide their 
true inner selves from our ken ; until I not only pitied, but I loved 
and reverenced them, knowing them to be worthy of my reverence. 

I watched Mr. Craven's progress with an intense and pleasant 
interest. Lady Craven and I had planned a secret and confidential 
correspondence, unknown to her husband, in which I communicated 
my observations. rom time to time I told her how his moodiness was 
disappearing ; how he began to occupy himself again with his beloved 
books, under Phil¥p’s direction ; how that the papers, which he wrote 
with laborious care, became more and more coherent; and how his 
conduct and conversation was growing as rational as our own. For 
some time Phillip’s opinion agreed with mine ; but after the new year 
came in—when I was entirely confined to the cottage on account of 
my health, and never saw Mr. Craven at the Moat House—his state- 
ments altered. When he brought to me his “ Case Book,” in which 
he entered his private comments upon the health of each patient, I 
was disappointed and chagrined to discover that his notes upon Mr. 
Craven’s case were not nearly so favourable as I believed his improve- 
ment justified. There were repeated reports of moodiness, taciturnity, 
and incoherent conversation. But Phillip overruled my objections to 
his statements with so much professional acumen and authority, that I 
was always reduced to dissatisfied acquiescence. 

As I could not leave the cottage, Captain Ainsworth and Mr. 
Craven, with their servants, came every morning to see me, Captain 
Ainsworth believing that he had to present to me the ward I had 
committed to his guardianship. This ceremony over, they usually 
stayed to talk and read with me, or listen to Lotty, as she played the 
martial music, which was the truest harmony in the captain’s ear, or 
as she sang some of Mr. Craven’s favourite songs. They always 
visited me early in the day, when Phillip was not with me, so it 
happened that I never had an opportunity of judging of Mr. Craven’s 
conduct in my cousin’s presence. 

When April had come in, with soft spring weather, Mr. Craven 
asked Phillip’s permission to fish in the shallow stream which supplied 
our pool with rmnning water, and I allowed him to keep his tackle at 
the cottage. Cu those showery days when I could not venture out of 
doors, he would plant himself on the banks of the pool, within sight of 
my sitting-room window, and stay there patiently for hours, occasion- 
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ally coming in to ask Lotty or me to make a fly for him, while he 
superintended the work, and laughed at our ignorance or want of ex- 
pertness. But as the weather grew warmer and more settled, we, too, 
were almost constantly in the open air. The stream flowed to the 
pool through a narrow and secluded dingle, about half a mile long, 
enclosed by lofty walls of grey limestone, which were wooded to the 
summit with sturdy hazel bushes, and graceful birches, and elegant 
mountain ash-trees. Here, where the clear shallow water flowed, 
murmuring over its rocky channel, or spreading into little transparent 
basin-like ponds, there were green and mossy nooks, under the shadow 
‘of the rocks, and shut in with a tapestry of leaves, through which the 
sun shone, with a soft and tender yet most brilliant light. To me, 
- who had been so long a captive, it was an elysium to spend long 
dreamy hours of idleness in these pleasant places, with Lotty coming 
to and fro; while Mr. Craven and Captain Ainsworth, with their at- 
tendants, fished the waters above and below us, and from time to 
time came back to display the contents of their creels, or lounge in 
luxurious indolence at our feet. With Mr. Craven there was now no 
necessity for avoiding any subject of conversation, and he used to talk 
with such a fluent, animated, joyous smoothness, that Lotty sometimes 
compared it, laughingly, to the ceaseless musical babbling of the brook 
before us. The quiet, rural, peaceful life, with its early hours, and 
days spent in the open air, was restoring, or I should rather say had 
restored, his overtasked brain to its normal condition of clear and happy 
activity. 

Still Phillip would not admit this, and his doubts about Mr. Craven 
chagrined and perplexed me more than ever. I found, too, that the 
commissioners, and the visitors appointed by them, shared my cousin’s 
opinion ; whenever they came to inspect the house, their report of Mr. 
Craven was unsatisfactory, containing unvaried statements of his con- 
tinued melancholy, and of either a sullen silence when questioned, or 
of answers so irrelevant as to convince them of his disease. Jackson, 
his attendant, a man in whom Phillip had great confidence, was also 
less sanguine than I, though he saw his young master under the most 
favourable circumstances ; he would shrug his shoulders significantly 
when I spoke to him of his charge, and hint at terrible scenes, when 
Mr. Craven was not under my immediate influence, in which he had 
hard work to control him. Even my kind, good-tempered, short- 
sighted aunt shook her handsome cap, and sighed dowbtfully when- 
ever I expressed my hope that he would soon be well enough to leave 
us; and Lotty herself made it a daily jest at my expense that I con- 
sidered my judgment superior to Phillip’s and all others. It seemed 
to me as if the whole world was in a conspiracy to prove Mr. Craven 
still insane, when to me he manifested no symptoms of it. 

One morning in June, Phillip came earlier than usual to the cottage 
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to disburden his oppressed mind of some new load of care, and to 
listen, with his tender deference, to the sympathising answers and 
suggestions which it was my greatest happiness to uttertohim. The 
glass doors of the sitting-room were open to the lawn, and through 
them there came, in the midst of our conversation, the sound of a low, 
gleeful, rational, hearty man’s laugh, readily recognised by me, for I 
had heard it with a vivid pleasure often. Phillip paused, and listened 
with the acute, never-sleeping vigilance of his profession. 

“Who is that?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ Mr. Craven,” I answered, in a tone of triumph. 

“That is not a mad laugh,” said Phillip, rising in an instant, as I 
did also, and we passed out together upon the smooth, soft lawn, 
sloping down to the margin of the pool. There stood Mr. Craven, 
with Lotty close beside him. He had brought his creel forward, and 
both heads were bent eagerly over the open lid, while Lotty’s hands 
were busy in lifting out the spangled, enamelled fish, and laying them 
on the bank. The very day was laughing; the tiny wavelets of the 
pool sparkling at their feet; the gorgeous flowers wide open to the 
sunshine ; the painted butterflies flitting among the silvery willows; 
every bright green leaf of the trees in the dingle dancing and flutter- 
ing in the light breeze; and even the little white clouds floating 
buoyantly in the sky, and casting upon the meadows fleeting shadows, 
with which merry children might play. Lotty herself had a brilliant 
colour and smile upon her face, when she raised it from her close 
inspection of the creel; and once again Maurice Craven laughed his 
joyous laugh. 

“ What sport have you had, Mr. Craven?” asked Phillip. We had 
approached them unheard upon the soft turf, and Mr. Craven started 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen suddenly from the serene sky. Ina 
moment his face altered into an expression of fear and miserable 
uncertainty ; his eyes sank uneasily before Phillip’s, and his hands 
trembled with nervousness. But neither the smile nor the flush faded 
from Lotty’s face, as she greeted her brother with more than usual 
cordiality, and called his attention to the trout and grayling lying 
upon the grass. 

“They are so beautiful, Phillip,” she said, “I want to fish myself, 
and Mr. Craven was going to give me a lesson in angling, only Jack- 
son interfered. Jackson is in a bad temper this morning, and I’m 
afraid Mr. Craven has not been good.” 

Mr. Craven made no remark ; and we went back into the house, all 
of us together. The young man’s cheerfulness had vanished, and he sat 
moody and frowning in a chair close behind the door, as if he were a 
rebuked and sulky child, neither looking up when he was addressed 
nor answering save in the briefest terms. Isaw that his perverse con- 
duct was destroying Phillip’s favourable opinion ; but every effort Lotty 
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or I made to recall him to his jusual good temper was unavailing. 
And at last the authority and decision of Phillip’s manner, when he 
reminded him that it was time for him to return to the Moat House 
for luncheon, assured me that the temporary impression had passed ; 
and Lotty deepened Phillip’s conviction by the sigh with which she 
rose to shut the door after Mr. Craven, who had stalked out rudely, 
and by her muttered ejaculation, “ Poor fellow! one ought to bear with 
him patiently !” 

The next morning Captain Ainsworth came to the cottage alone, 
bringing the intelligence that Mr. Craven was too ill to leave his rooms. 
Upon questioning the servant, he told me that Mr. Craven had returned 
to the Moat House the day before in a very bad humour, and, having 
in some way gained possession of a pass-key, had locked himself into 
his sitting-room, and refused to open it when Jackson discovered what 
he had done. The doctor had remonstrated with him kindly, but to no 
purpose, before giving orders for the door to be forced open; and that, 
upon this being done, Mr. Craven had thrown himself into a desperate 
passion, and since then had obstinately resisted every effort to get him 
to take any food. Such information was sufficient to fill me with keen 
and bitter apprehension. I felt for Mr. Craven a very strong affection ; 
and this relapse—a serious one, since it was evidently brought on and 
fostered by his own will—was of a character to increase and perpetuate 
his malady. In a very little time Lotty and I were on our way to 
the Moat House. 

Phillip would not suffer me to go at once to Mr. Craven’s room, but 
he allowed me to send him a message by Jackson, to the effect that if 
he would take some breakfast I would visit him afterwards. It was of 
no use. Hour after hour Jackson brought the same report that Mr. 
Craven continued inflexibly obstinate. Phillip seemed to have lost all 
mastery, and began to fear that he should be driven to exert his authority 
to the utmost. My aunt sighed frequently, and Lotty was quiet and 
grave ; yet it was not till late in the afternoon of this long and trying day 
that I could prevail upon Phillip to retract his decision that I should 
not see Mr. Craven. He knew, however, that I had a tact and power 
of persuasion that rarely failed in subduing him ; and at length, yield- 
ing to my entreaties, he conducted me to the door of Mr. Craven's 
sitting-room, which he unlocked and opened, with the whispered assur- 
ance that, though at my own request I ventured in alone, he would 
not quit the threshold till I returned. 

The room was darkened with both blinds and curtains being drawn 
across the windows ; but a stray sunbeam, which penetrated the thick 
folds, and shone athwart a large mirror, enabled me, after a little in- 
distinctness of sight, to see the unmistakable tokens of this dreaded 
relapse. Jackson sat disconsolately in one corner of the obscured room, 
unable to occupy himself otherwise than watching his charge. A tray 
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containing the untasted food was upon a sideboard. Mr. Craven was 
lying upon a sofa in a listless and dejected attitude, with his face buried 
in the pillows. I bade Jackson leave me alone with his master, and 
he obeyed with a look of relief; but, though I spoke loudly and 
distinctly as I gave the order, Mr. Craven did not move. And when 
I drew aside the curtains and opened the windows, he vouchsafed no 
symptom of consciousness, except to press his head more closely among 
the cushions, as if to let no ray of light nor fresh breath of air visit him. 

“Mr. Craven,” I said. 

Not a sound nor a single change in the fixed position. 

“Maurice,” I said again, in a still lower tone, but going nearer to 
him that he could not fail to hear me. 

He stirred now restlessly, as if he could no longer maintain his sullen 
resolution; and when I placed my hand gently upon his head, he 
seized it in his, and, laying his hot face upon it, covered it with 
tears and kisses. 

“My dear Maurice,” I continued, “ you can’t tell how you grieve me. 
You know I love you as if you were my own young brother. Sit up 
and speak to me.” 

He looked up and gazed at me steadily, his face full of utter 
wretchedness. His cheeks already seemed hollow and wan, and his 
eyes had a gloomy yet fierce glare in them, as though his long and 
obstinate fast had been persisted in against sharp pangs of hunger. 
He looked ghastly and insane truly, with his sallow skin, and pale 
bitten lips, and gleaming glance, and his thick hair hanging in dry and 
tangled masses over his furrowed forehead ; but what made my heart 
sink within me was the expression of desolate, unconquerable woe 

‘lurking in the depths of the bloodshot eyes he fixed upon me. 

“Do you suppose,” he exclaimed, “ that I don’t know I am a mad- 
man, confined in a madhouse? Oh, my God! mad, and shut out from 
every hope in life!” 

“Maurice,” I replied, calmly, “ you are not mad now. You can 
argue, and judge, and reason, and act upon your judgment as well as 
I can ;. and you have every power over yourself that I have. But you 
may make yourself insane again. You are placing yourself on the verge 
of horrible and irreclaimable depths, where no skill or tenderness can 
reach you. God is bringing your soul out of its prison-house, but 
you resist Him.” 

“How do I resist ?” he asked, gloomily. 

“ By yielding to this sullen passion. You know you felt it coming 
on yesterday, when the doctor interfered with your morning’s amuse- 
ment. Even all to-day you have known it to be your duty to yield to 
his authority, and you would not. Every hour is lessening your power of 
self-control, and in a little time you will be no longer master of yourself.” 

“You talk as if I were not mad,” he said. 
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© “ Because you are not,” I answered ; “at least not in the sense in 
which we call the others mad. You have self-command, power, govern- 
ment. When you do wrong, as you are doing now, Maurice Craven, 
you are wicked, not insane.” 

“But, Miss Otway,” he replied, in a whisper, for he knew Phillip 
was waiting at the door, “suppose I should tell you that I do not 
wish to recover. My home, the only place I can go to from here, is 
miserable. I tell you it is a very hell. And here I can be happy 
and at peace, with you, and the doctor, and Mrs. Otway, and my friend 
Captain Ainsworth. There is no disturbance, no carping, no constant 
worry and vexation. I have my books and society, such society as 
pleases me. What will you sayif I wish to continue mad that I may 
remain with you?” 

“Maurice Craven,” I said, gravely, “ I look upon you as a man, a 
brave-hearted, true-souled man, who would do God and your genera- 
tion good service vet, though for a little time the intellect God gave 
you was clouded by your own ignorance of His laws. When you came 
here, you had visions, broken and fleeting truly, but yet healthy visions, 
of a happy and useful life still stretching before you. Then, when you 
were in reality insane, you did not conclude you had finished all your 
work. And Ihave thought of you as going back again into the world 
to win'a foremost place in its ranks, and earn renown and honour, that 
should more than cover this short humiliation. And all this you would 
sacrifice for a temporary ignoble peace. If you are shut out from 
every hope in life, it is yourself who shuts you out.” 

“ But,” he said, “ you don’t think that to man, as much as to woman, 
the greatest and dearest hope in lifeis marriage. And when that hope 
sets, it is, as some poet says, like the setting of the sun.” ' 

I felt a strong, keen throb of pain, which had long been at rest; for 
was not Phillip in the darkness and coldness of the night? I heard his 
steps in the corridor, moving away from the threshold, for the words 
must have stung him also. My heart yearned towards this young 
man, hanging so anxiously upon my next sentence; and how could | 
doom him to the isolation my cousin had chosen ? 

“Tt has not set for you, Maurice,” I said; “your malady is not 
hereditary ; it is but the mere accident of circumstances, and will not 
return, if you are careful not to place yourself in the same position as 
before. Talk to the doctor about this. Mr. Peel and the barrister, 
who were visiting us at Christmas, have both been inmates here for a 
little time ; and they are married. Butit depends upon yourself, dear 
Maurice. I will give you a maxim to remember: ‘ The flaws of the 
soul resemble the wounds of the body; the scar always appears, and 
they are in danger of breaking open again.” Thank God yours was 
no moral insanity.” 

His face kindled as I spoke into a glow of hope and resolution. He 
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left the sofa, and advanced to the open window, where the flush of the 
sunset fell warm and ruddy upon his animated features. There was a 
large star shining brightly just above the crimson light, and his eyes 
were raised steadfastly to it for a minute or two. Then with an 
expressive gesture he seemed to cast away some burden that weighed 
him down. . 

“T accept it,” he said—T accept the boon of life and reason; but I 
must have a guardian for them both. Elizabeth Otway, my dear 
friend and counsellor, you have made a man of me again.” 

I left him now to seek my cousin. He had retired to the farthest 
end of the corridor, where a stand of hothouse flowers was placed, and 
his head was bent over them, as if in close observation. I fancied he 
looked more careworn than usual, and grown older and less strong ; 
and I crept up to him gently, and slipped my hand through 
his arm. 

“Ts that you, my little woman ?” he said in a cheerful voice. “ Why 
have you startled me in this way? What! in tears? Nay, Lizzie, 
let me finish Mr. Craven’s quotation, which has distressed you. ‘Then 
the stars arise, and the night is holy.’” 

“What stars ?” I asked, sobbing. 

“Many,” he said. “One, the hope that after all, when I am a fine, 
grey-headed old gentleman, I shall not be quite alone, but my Lizzie 
will be a brisk, troublesome, meddling old woman, interfering with every- 
body’s business, and keeping me in perpetual hot water. There is a 
bright, particular star for you. Now, go downstairs, and as soon as 
Mr. Craven has taken some refreshment, he and I will walk home 
with you before the night falls.” 

So we walked home across the park meadows, Maurice leaning on 
Phillip’s arm. We were all very sober and grave, except Lotty, who 
was in untimely spirits, and sang merrily as if in rivalry with the birds, 
until all our clouds were chased away, and we bade each other good 
night with a feeling of mutual relief and gladness. 

Of course Phillip entered the whole aflair, as it had appeared to him, 
in his ease book, for the inspection of the commissioncrs on their next 
domiciliary visit ; and, as it unfortunately happened, they came the very 
next day, while Maurice was still suffering the languor consequent upon 
his prolonged fast, and the excitement of the previous evening. It did 
not astonish me that they found him feeble, relaxed, rather petulant, 
and altogether reluctant to enter into conversation with them. He 
was scarcely well enough to leave his bedroom ; and when they found 
him lying listlessly on the sof, as I had done the day before, he turne? 
away his head sulkily, and took little notice of what either of them 
said, until the visiting physician suggested change of air, and recom- 
mended a short sojourn at the seaside, to restore the tone of his 
physical health. Then Maurice roused himself sufficiently to assure 
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them that he should very much like the change if it could be allowed. 
In the course of a day or two, therefore, it was arranged, with Sir 
James Craven’s sanction, that Mr. Craven and Jackson should stay for 
a month in private lodgings in a fashionable sea-bathing town. But 
as Phillip did not feel satisfied for the servant to be entirely without 
surveillance, and as Lady Craven wrote to implore me not to suffer 
Maurice to be left to the cruelty of a hired keeper, it was decided 
among us that I should go, with Lotty as my companion, and occupy 
rooms near to those taken for him. I could thus see him daily, 
and he could spend a large portion of his time in my guardianship. 
For I was old and faded enough, with the pressure of prolonged years, 
for the office; I with my shawls and wrappings, my pale face, and 
worn, attenuated figure, was no inappropriate guardian. 

Tt was a very pleasant sojourn at the seaside. Certainly I missed 
my own cottage, and Captain Ainsworth, and, above all, my dearest 
and best cousin Phillip, who could only come twice to see us during 
our whole visit. Maurice was all right; day after day I could detect 
no flaw in his conduct or conversation, and the anxiety I had felt at 
first soon gave place to complete confidence. In long strolls upon the 
shore; in excursions inland; in soothing, sleepy sails upon the bay, 
where the waves rocked our boats smoothly like a cradle ; in evening 
watches for the sunset, when we loitered lovingly in one spot gazing 
seawards, and not caring to speak or move so as to break the spell that 
bound us ; in all these things Maurice was our companion, entering 
heart and soul into our pleasures, and asseverating hourly that he had 
never been so happy before. He spoke sometimes, but rarely, and 
always when we were alone, of his past malady ; and made me repeat 
over and over again my prediction of the brilliant and blissful future 
he might yet win. 

We were watching the tide come in one morning, about a week 
before the time fixed for our return home, and I was repeating to him 
my conviction of the splendid success that would follow his efforts, 
when, with a look of almost boyish glee, he placed in my hand a letter 
he had received that morning. It was addressed to the Post Office, 
and had not therefore been forwarded to him from my cousin Phillip. 
Lotty twined her arm through mine, and leaned against my shoulder 
to look over me, complaining that Mr. Craven and I had secrets we 
would not let her share. It was a short note from the editor of a 
periodical in high repute, acknowledging the receipt of an article which 
Maurice had written, and containing a tangible proof of the editor's 
estimation of it in the form of a cheque. I gazed into the young 
author’s fine glowing face with silent amazement; while Lotty, more 
self-possessed, gave expression to an elegant, but somewhat precise, 
congratulation. ‘I wrote it at intervals during the spring,” he said, 
answering Lotty, “at the close of those fishing-days, when my thoughts 
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were as clear and serene as your own fancies, Miss Lotty; or yours, 
my dear friend, to whom I owed them then. I posted it directly after 
I came here ; and you see I received the answer this morning. When 
it is published next month, you will detect the influence your conver- 
sation has had upon my writing.” 

“This is proof enough, Maurice,” I answered; “this will convince 
Dr. Otway and your father. You shall wear the cheque as a badge of 
honour.” 

Maurice laughed as he folded up the letter and cheque with extreme 
care, and patted them fondly with a mischievous glance at me, before 
he replaced them in his pocket-book. I knew that he had no other 
money in his possession, and ought not to have this according to 
Phillip’s regulations, but how could I ask him for it? He was aware that 
I felt a slight uneasiness on the subject ; and every now and then during 
the day he would pretend to be feasting his eyes upon the valuable 
slip of paper, in order to tantalize me. But I must own I was dis- 
appointed when the evening passed, and he did not deliver it up to me. 

I communicated all these circumstances faithfully to my cousin, and 
did not forget to triumph in my own superior discernment as to Mr. 
Craven’s progress. Phillip and Sir James came over to see Maurice, 
and it was determined, at his own earnest request, that he should 
return to the Moat House as an inmate for one fortnight more, before 
he was finally released from the stigma that rested upon reason. 

As soon as Lotty and I went home, which we did a day or two after 
Mr. Craven and Jackson, my aunt left the Moat House for a visit of 
some weeks ; and our presence was needed in Phillip’s household every 
day, from morning till evening. I was soon aware that Captain 
Ainsworth had suffered by my absence, for there was rooted in his 
mind a persuasion of some mysterious and deadly treachery designed 
against me by his enemy Sir James Craven. Even my return and 
constant presence did not reassure him: he continued uneasy and 
troubled ; and his former friendship for Maurice was changed into a 
restless suspicion. Whenever he could find me alone for a few minutes, 
walking on the terrace, or sitting under the sycamore trees, where we 
could not be overheard, he would approach me stealthily, and, casting 
many furtive glances round, would impart to me complicated schemes 
of treason and conspiracy, which he had discovered by the most cunning 
strategy. They were a repetition of all the plots that history has 
recorded of the reigns of the Tudors ; nor could anything that I said 
allay the tumult of apprehension and valour excited in Captain Ains- 
worth’s loyal breast. 

We had been at home a week. Maurice was going on well, and 
astonished Phillip by the change wrought in him; though at times he 
was still extremely grave and thoughtful. The weather was sultry 
and enervating. All the patients were suffering from its influence ; 
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and Lotty was dull, and complaining of headache. Just as we sat 
down to dinner Captain Ainsworth pleaded a severe headache also, and 
begged to be allowed to retire to his own room, a request readily 
granted by Phillip ; and as the servants were busy in waiting at table, 
he left the dining-room alone, looking towards me with a glance full 
of significance. Soon after the meal was over, and just as Lotty was 
preparing to go home at once without waiting for me, he reappeared, 
and asked her permission for himself and Mr. Craven to escort her 
across the park meadows. I watched them stroll loiteringly along the 
terrace, and I thought that Lotty’s spirits were rising, for the sound 
of their voices came back gaily, after they had passed into the 
shrubbery, and I could see them no longer. Nothing happened in the 
house ; there was a drowsy, after-dinner lull, so profound that I slept 
soundly upon the library sofa, while Phillip read aloud, with the idea 
that I was rapt in attention. The eight o’clock bell for prayers awoke 
me to his reproaches; and I roused myself heavily for the evening 
service, at which all the household who could be present were as- 
sembled. Maurice sat in the full light of the window, looking out 
upon the landscape, with his thoughts evidently far away ; but Captain 
Ainsworth listened with a deep, marked, devout earnestness, which 
impressed me rather sadly as I compared it with Mr. Craven’s inatten- 
tion. At the close of the prayer Captain Ainsworth lingered till all 
had left, and then he whispered cautiously in my ear, “I have dis- 
covered some most important papers, which I have placed in your 
escritoire. It was open, and I locked it,and brought away the key. 
Give me your royal word you will examine them this night. We are 
betrayed by that rich traitor, Maurice Craven. Promise me, I implore 
you.” 

I gave him the required promise, with grave thanks for his watch- 
fulness, and bade him wait upon me early in the morning for my 
instructions. My duties were over now, and it was time to follow 
Lotty. Phillip walked home with me in rather a peevish temper, and 
advised me to go to bed at once and finish my inopportune slumber in 
the library. But I was no longer in the mood for sleep, though I 
found Lotty already locked in a profound repose. A spirit of feverish 
activity, of stirring, fidgety, broad-awake energy had taken possession 
of me, as if to punish me for the sluggish and torpid hours I had 
wasted during the daylight. I busied myself for a while in looking 
after my own domestic arrangements, which I half-hoped to find 
fallen into disorder during my long absence ; but having exhausted 
this resource, in consequence of my trusty servants having left me 
but little reason for fault-finding, I opened my eseritoire, and took 
out the bundle of documents Captain Ainsworth had deposited there. 

A curious miscellany truly. A roll of bills for Mr. Craven’s rooms, 
for which I had given Jackson the necessary money, and properly 
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receipted, as I took care to notice ; a fragment of crumbled newspaper 
redolent of tobacco ; some old incoherent, rambling, disjointed writings 
of Mr. Craven’s ; short, decisive notes from my cousin to Jackson, with 
professional orders respecting his charge ; two or three letters, evidently 
Jackson’s private property ; an advertisement sheet of some veterinary 
surgeon, and another of a quack medicine; and last of all a large, 
black envelope, unsealed, and containing a paper carefully and legibly 
written. 

What were the words? If they had been in some foreign language 
I could not have comprehended them less. I laid the paper down 
upon my desk, and snatched it up again, reading the lines over and 
over, till my brain reeled ; but I could not realise them. The flame 
of my candle flickered, and the words danced upon the paper; the 
room itself was in a whirl. I tried to read them aloud, trembling as 
I did so, but my own voice speaking to myself only sounded most 
unreal. It was, it must be, a delusion; a freak of my excited fancy. 
If it did not pass away in a few minutes, I would call up one of the 
servants, and send her immediately for Phillip. 

But it did not pass away. Every moment’ convinced me that the 
evidence of my senses was not deceiving me. The writing was distinct 
and formal; not an error or omission; all too exact, too literal and 
legal ; dated and signed correctly. For a little time I sat helplessly 
before the document, fascinated by it until I could not withdraw my 
eyes. Then there came a great rush of thought across my mind; of 
remembrance and anticipation, and keen, present trouble. I scarcely 
knew what to do, till I said to myself, what I had always said in my 
girlish sorrows, “I will go first and tell Phillip.” 

It was past eleven, and every one was gone to bed in my cottage. I 
stole quietly into the room where Lotty had been slumbering for these 
last two hours. The vivid life of her features was scarcely in repose 
while she was asleep. Her face, sunburnt at the scaside, had a rich, 
clear, healthy, brown hue, with cheeks hot and scarlet, and mouth half- 
parted, as if she already knew, and longed to answer, the words which 
trembled on my lips. But she was sound asleep; her eyelids fast 
closed, and the long, black lashes resting motionless on her flushed 
cheeks ; the light falling full upon them did not awaken her; nor my 
hurried movements, as I dressed myself in a warmer cloak than the one 
Thad worn in the day. I partly longed and partly feared that she 
should awaken, and insist, with her irresistible witchery, upon hearing 
my secret. But she slept like a tired child. 

I called the watch-dog, and he came bounding over the yard-wall 
into the garden. The night was close and dry and breathless, for the 
day had been cloudy and sultry, and there was no dew falling ; only 
large, heavy piles of clouds gave the promise of moisture to the parched 
earth. The clumps of trees in the park meadows looked densely 
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gloomy and threatening in the sombre darkness; and the path, no 
longer familiar, seemed to lead me through glades thickly over- 
shadowed, and deep, dusky hollows, where no glimmer of light pene- 
trated, and where every footfall hada dull, leaden sound. The crackling 
of the brambles under my tread, and the rush of the dog through 
the underwood of the plantations, made me start with dread ; and the 
disturbed, slumberous caw of the rooks, when the gate of the bowling- 
green slipped from my hand and shut noisily, echoed ominously in the 
midnight air. But I knew I could not rest until I had seen Phillip. 

The windows in the upper story of the Moat House glimmered 
with a faint, dim, subdued light, like that which reveals the story of -a 
sick-bed and of nightly watching. But the oriel window of Phillip’s 
study was brightly illuminated, and the light spread far on both sides. 
I lingered on the terrace, as Maurice and Lotty had done the evening 
before. The tall, stately white lilies emitted a pale, electric radiance ; 
and as I stayed loiteringly to look at them, they in some way recalled 
the image of Lotty, with her brown face and scarlet cheeks and lips, 
sleeping like a careless child, and with a quick, passionate impulse I 
smote down the pale flowers, and then stooped over them, abashed 
and sorrowful, and sobbing in the quiet night. It needed a great 
effort to conquer my childish folly before I made my way round the 
house to the servants’ door, where I was speedily admitted by one of 
the housemaids. I traversed the long and dimly-lighted corridor, with 
its row of bedrooms, where, as I stole softly past, I heard the sighs and 
groans and mutterings of the light-sleeping occupants. I had never 
felt so sorrowful or so fearful in the contemplation of this dire calamity 
with which I had grown familiar as I did now, and it oppressed and 
crushed me. But I did not dare to hesitate, now that Phillip’s room 
was gained, and I knocked at the door with noisy and unconscious 
vehemence. 

“ Who's there ?” called Phillip, sharply. 

“Tt is I. Lizzie, your cousin, Phillip,” I answered; and in a 
moment the door was flung open. 

“Good heavens! Lizzie,” he exclaimed, “what brings you here? 
What is the matter ?” 

He stood in the doorway, looking blank and bewildered, as if he 
could not credit his senses, and it was not till I glanced back into the 
passage, where we might be overheard, and pressed forward to enter 
the study, that he made way for me. 

“ But what is it, Lizzie, my dearest girl?” he reiterated. “ Has 
anything terrified you? Is Lotty ill? Tell me quickly.” 

“Phillip,” I said, as soon as I could command my voice, “ I cannot 
believe it, and you will not, ’'m sure. It would be such a shocking, 
wicked, insane thing. We should all be mad, if it were true. Yet it 
is all written plainly on the paper.” 
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“ What is it written, my dear Lizzie ?” 

“ That—oh, Phillip! I assure you it cannot be true—that Lotty 
was married while we were at the seaside.” 

“Who to ?” he gasped, turning deadly pale. 

“ Maurice Craven,” I replied ; and Phillip reeled giddily, as if I had 
struck him a heavy blow, and would have fallen, but I threw my arms 
round him, and clung to him with some of the old desperate passion 
when we first knew that we must be separated. 

“ Maurice Craven!” he cried, staggering to a seat. “I cannot 
understand you, Lizzie. Tell me everything plainly.” 

I knelt down beside him, watching him earnestly, while I told him 
that I had found a certificate of Maurice Craven’s marriage with Char- 
lotte Otway among a lot of papers given to me by Captain Ainsworth. 
I produced the paper, and placed it in his trembling hands, and read 
the words, now become familiar to me—read them over twice to him, 
and then waited to hear what he would say. 

He said nothing—only groaned deeply, and hid his face from me— 
from me. But after a while he took the certificate into his own hands 
again, and held it close to his eyes, as if he had grown suddenly dim- 
sighted. I knelt still beside him, knowing it was best to wait, and the 
clang of the great clock in the turret striking twelve was the first 
sound that roused him from his painful reverie. 

“Can you remember anything about this morning ?” he asked, with 
a convulsive spasm round his mouth. 

“Yes; it is the day after Maurice Craven showed me that letter and 
the cheque. We were out late on the bay the night before, and Lotty 
persuaded me to have my breakfast in bed. I remember her coming 
into my room soon after nine o’clock, and she said she had been for a 
stroll on the shore. That was the only time she was out alone.” 

“Oh, if my mother was but at home!” he groaned. 

A slight jealous pang stung me, for he had never wished for his 
mother before when I was with him. 

“Oh, Phillip!” I cried, “ don’t blame me. They have done a cruel, 
selfish thing ; but how was I likely to suspect it? It seems impossible 
even now.” 

“T do not blame you, my dear Lizzie,” he said ; “ but what are we 
todo? You do not see half the horror of this unhappy business. Stay 
here while I fetch Jackson.” 

He came back in a few minutes, followed by Jackson, looking dogged 
and sullen. Phillip ordered him to draw near to the table where the 
lamp stood, and placed the certificate before him. The fellow’s coun- 
tenance deepened into an expression of resolute effrontery. 

“Tt’s all right, Dr. Otway,” he said. “I don’t know how you've 
come by this, which was in my keeping, because neither Mr. nor Mrs. 


Craven have got a safe place of their own; but it’s quite correct, sir, 
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and when we’ve had a little breeze about it with old Sir James, it'll all 
go on as happy as marriage bells, which they didn’t have at the 
time.” 

“ Jackson,” said Phillip, with the apparent calmness of deep anger, 
“T require no explanations from you—only a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of the facts.” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “ Mr. Craven has been throwing dust into 
your eyes for nearly the last six months. I don’t mean to say he’s 
been quite right all that time, but he has made you and everybody 
else believe he was a deal madder than he was. I spoke to him about 
it, because he couldn’t impose upon me, you know, being with him 
night and day ; and he told me he was that miserable at the thought of 
going home that it nearly made him mad in reality. Well, sir, I was 
sorry for him, and he was a very easy patient to take charge of, and if 
he chose to live in an asylum, it was to suit his own taste, and nobody 
else’s, so I winked at his pretending to be worse when you or Mrs. 
Otway or the visitors were about. As for Miss Lotty and him, I saw 
it months ago; and when Mr. Craven gave me a cheque for fifteen 
guineas, and ordered me to get a license, &c., and keep what was left 
out of it, and told me he should take care to remember me as soon as 
he came into the property, and made a few little promises, and some 
arguments that I couldn’t answer, I did as I was told, and I took 
care it was all rightly done; and as soon as the breeze with old Sir 
James——” 

“Where did you keep this certificate ?” asked Phillip. 

“Tn my own desk, sir, in the store-room ; and if you'll give me 
leave T'll go and fetch it here. Miss Lotty said it was better not to 
have one, because they’d nowhere to keep it; but Mr. Craven thought 
there'd be an upshot some day, and he’d like to have a proof on the 
spot, so as there should be no delay, and he asked me to get one and 
keep it in some secure place.” Jackson brought his desk, the lock of 
which had been wrenched open by mere physical force. It was plain 
that Captain Ainsworth must have found his way unobserved into the 
store-room, where he might sometimes have seen Jackson at his desk, 
and, his suspicions being on the alert, he had determined to rifle it of 
its contents. After Phillip had dismissed Jackson, we consulted to- 
gether, with many long pauses of painful deliberation, until it was at 
last decided to despatch a servant, by four o'clock in the morning, to 
Sir James Craven’s residence, which was about eighteen miles distant, 
with a note requesting the baronet’s immediate presence upon a matter 
of the utmost importance; and we also determined not to see either 
Maurice or Lotty until Sir James Craven’s arrival. The deliberation, 
and consultation, and letter were not concluded before it was time to 
start the messenger; and then Phillip insisted upon me going to lie 
down in his mother’s room—but not to sleep. 
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T never saw a face so full of haughty suffering as my Phillip’s when 
I met him again. He was proud to his heart’s core ; not of his talent, 
nor eminence in his profession, nor the position he had won for himself ; 
but of his integrity, his unsullied name, his high sense of honour and 
right, his sterling, self-conscious merit. And he had believed us all to 
be the same—nay, superior to him—in the delicate purity of woman’s 
virtue. The dissimulation, and disguise, and stratagem of Lotty’s 
and Maurice Craven’s conduct was so foreign to his nature, that he 
could not understand any force of temptation leading to it. He 
ascribed it all at once to an awful, irretrievable, unfathomable depth 
of cunning and falsehood. In this spirit he sent a peremptory com- 
mand to Lotty not to leave the cottage till she was summoned by 
himself ; and ordered Maurice Craven to be kept strictly to his own 
rooms. Even to me he was silent and distant, though he spent the 
morning with me in the library, both of us hearkening anxiously for 
the approach of carriage-wheels in the avenue. They rolled up to the 
door at last, about eleven o’clock, and we saw Lady Craven alight 
alone. I felt relieved ; but Phillip turned away from the window with 
an aspect of despair. 

“T cannot tell his mother,’ he exclaimed. “I dislike Sir James 
enough not to care so much for him. But this poor woman! Lizzie, 
I cannot meet her.” 

So I offered to see Lady Craven first, and break the intelligence to 

her gently, being anxious to atone, as far as I could, for the negligent 
short-sightedness which had helped to work the evil. I went to Lady 
Craven, who was feverish with impatience and apprehension ; after she 
had informed me that Sir James was detained at home by an attack of 
rheumatic gout, I proceeded to tell her our mutual calamity as tenderly 
as I could. 
_ But however gently I framed my story, unfolding it cunningly from 
place to place, and carefully impressing upon her how unsuspecting 
Phillip and I were all along, I no sooner made her comprehend that 
Maurice and Lotty were actually married, than she uttered a terribly 
piercing shriek, and fainted instantly, her poor, thin, haggard face 
growing as rigid as the features of a corpse. It was with some 
difficulty that we brought her back to her senses; and then her first 
appeal was to see Maurice; which Phillip, who had come to our aid, 
consented to at once. 

Maurice kuew his mother’s errand quite well, and came in, seemingly 
stricken with sorrow and suffering, and rushed at once into her out- 
stretched arms. They clung to one another, as if they could not bear 
to lose their hold, while she lavished upon him fondling words and 
caresses, mingled with feeble, querulous, complaining reproaches, to 
which he replied only by reserved and cautious answers: until Phillip 
desired him, in a tone of authority, to give his own statement of the 
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affair to his mother ; which he did with great clearness, and coherence, 
and decision, and with a touching pathos and eloquence when he men- 
tioned Lotty, calling her “ my wife” proudly, as he looked for the first 
time directly into Phillip’s frowning face. 

“T should like to see her,” said the mother, sighing, and with the 
tears flowing fast down her cheeks. Phillip gave me permission to 
send a servant to the cottage, bidding Lotty to come up to the house 
immediately. Then we all, her young husband one of us, sat in nearly 
unbroken silence in the sunny drawing-room, where were the flowers 
she had arranged yesterday, and the embroidery she had been working, 
and the music still open on the piano which she had played to us, while 
she was to all of us the cynosure of our eyes, the centre of our hope and 
love and confidence. Only*those few hours since, and now she was 
summoned before us as a guilty, selfish, false woman, to be covered with 
shame inour presence. And it would only be the beginning of sorrows. 

The time seemed very long, but at last there was a touch upon the 
handle of the door, as if perhaps she was hesitating to confront us. 
Maurice sprang to his feet, but before he could cross the room both 
folds of the double door were thrown open obsequiously by Jackson, 
and Lotty appeared in the doorway. The girl had been employing 
the hours of her imprisonment in effecting an elaborate and almost 
bridal toilette. A dress of the most transparent, finest, purest white, 
floating round her symmetrical and stately figure in graceful folds; a 
rich white lace mantle falling to her feet; and a little gossamer lace 
bonnet drawn over the massive coils of her black hair. The only 
colour she had chosen to relieve the whiteness of her costume was a 
bouquet of scarlet geraniums, which seemed to vie with the brilliant 
hue of her cheeks. She did not pause for an instant, nor apparently 
glance at any one but Maurice; and sailing regally past her brother 
and me, she took her station by her husband’s side, and placed her 
hand within his arm. Maurice looked down upon her with a gaze of 
troubled pride and rapture. 

“This is my wife, mother,” he said; and Lotty appeared to submit 
to, rather than to seek, the kiss Lady Craven gave her. But after this 
almost involuntary salutation was over, the poor mother relapsed into 
weeping and wringing her hands; and Phillip, more exasperated than 
ever with Lotty’s defiant manner, ordered her to leave the room, and 
remain in another apartment till he could form some decision concern- 
ing our future proceedings. 

“‘T have made my decision,” she said imperiously : “from this time 
nothing shall separate me from my husband. It is impossible to 
conceal it longer, and I’m glad of it; I have felt such a hypocrite. 
Oh, Phillip!” and she broke down all at once, and quite unexpectedly, 
“do forgive me; do please to forgive me; and don’t ask me to leave 
Maurice.” 
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“We will not be parted, my darling,” answered Maurice, in a tone 
of determination. “ Let what will come, our marriage cannot be ques- 
tioned, and you shall not be taken from me. Be calm, my love ; we are 
together, and we are both strong in purpose.” 

They looked strong and defiant, both of them: standing arm in 
arm, and facing us with unblenching, passionate, yet most entreating 
eyes. I admired them strangely ; and for a moment felt impelled to 
congratulate them on their self-willed, inauspicious marriage. But I 
saw that the anger had died out of Phillip’s face, and that he was 
gazing at his sister with an expression of pitying, far-seeing disquietude 
and sorrow, far worse than any reproaches. 

“Phillip,” she exclaimed, quitting Maurice’s arm, and kneeling 
before her brother, “don’t look at me in that way. Call me wicked, 
and deceitful, and unprincipled; only speak to me, my brother ; you, 
who have been like a father to me. We dared not tell you that 
we loved one another; you would never have given your consent; 
for we knew that you have loved Lizzie these fifteen years. Only 
say you will pardon me some time, Phillip, and I will wait patiently. 
But we cannot undo what we have done; and I will not repent 
of it.” 

He lifted her from the ground, and carried her into the oriel window, 
where the full sunlight streamed over her white dress. He whispered 
to her some few sentences, at which her large dark eyes opened fully 
with a glare of terror; and then her limbs grew stiff, the lids closed 
heavily over her staring eyes, and she lay utterly powerless and dead 
in Phillip’s arms. 

‘This was no feeble, feminine fainting like Lady Craven’s ; it was a 
locked, rigid, unyielding death-swoon, in which she was borne to her 
mother’s room, and undressed, and laid in bed, without giving a 
symptom of returning life. Nor had a single nerve or muscle 
quivered in her inanimate form before the hour for Lady Craven's 
departure arrived, and she was compelled to return home in obedience 
to her husband’s orders. But Maurice refused to leave the house, 
and Phillip himself did not attempt to insist upon it. We watched 
her anxiously, almost despairingly ; and after a time we were sure that 
consciousness had returned, though she lay motionless, without noticing 
Phillip or me, who alone were with her. 

“Send for my mother,” she murmured at last, in a scarcely audible 
whisper. All our lives we had been accustomed to think but little of 
my aunt; neither Phillip, nor Lotty, nor I, had ever referred to her 
judgment ; but in this extremity Phillip and Lotty turned to her in- 
stinctively for consolation. As soon as Lotty spoke, Phillip left us 
to write to his mother, recalling her home immediately. When we 
were alone the unhappy girl turned her face from the light ; her face, 
which had already lost the glow of vivid, healthy life. She did not 
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ask for Maurice; and when I named him, only a sharp, low, bitter sob 
escaped from her fast-closed lips. 

The sun was going down upon our sorrow, which we had no power to 
shake off, though all the wrath of the morning that had mingled with 
it had passed away, when once more there came the hurried crash of 
carriage-wheels, and the sound of a furious voice in the hall, ring- 
ing noisily through the solemn lull that had fallen upon the house. 
Lotty asked me eagerly to open the door, that we might hear more 
distinctly the mad, angry racket, which bore down every attempt 
Phillip was making to speak. As I obeyed her wish, I found Maurice 
standing in the corridor. 

“T must see her,” he said, appealingly. “ Dear Lizzie, let me speak to 
my wife for one minute, before I am obliged to meet my father.” 

“Come here, Maurice,” she called, and we went back to her. She 
had regained her self-control by a stern effort; and would not suffer 
him to excite himself, while she talked in a calm, soothing tone, which 
insensibly subdued his agitation. Hope, and resolution, and grave 
earnestness were expressed 1m his fine face as he listened to her; and 
by the time he was summoned to the reception-room, his reason and 
judgment had resumed their ascendancy. 

“Everything depends upon your calmness, Maurice,” urged Lotty 
when he was called away; “you must promise me to be guided im- 
plicitly by Phillip, even if he says you must go home at once. You 
must promise this; Phillip will decide what is right for all of us. 
And you, Lizzie, go down with Maurice ; a woman can say more to an 
angry man than a man dare do.” 

We heard Sir James Craven’s voice in the hall, where the servants 
were loitering about, listening to catch what words they could. When 
we entered the room, Phillip was leaning against the fireplace in an 
attitude of spiritless despondency, altogether unlike his usual bearing. 
Sir James was stamping and gesticulating in a paroxysm of fury: while 
Dr. Ryland, who had accompanied him, looked on with the air of an 
unimpassioned and judicial umpire, and endeavoured vainly to restrain 
his rage. Maurice's appearance was greeted by his father with fierce 
maledictions and menaces ; to which he listened with a quiet, watchful, 
resolute front, appearing the most collected and most sane of the 
whole party. 

“Mr. Craven,” said Phillip, when he could get in a word, “I 
wish you to give Sir James the same account you gave to Lady 
Craven.” 

“T am ready,” he answered, “if my father will listen.” 

“T’ll not listen, you crazy lunatic,” roared Sir James—“ you poor 
dupe of a set of adventurers.” 

“T insist upon being heard,” replied Maurice. “Iam neither dupe 
nor lunatic. It is I who haye imposed upon Dr. Otway and this lady. 
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Set me any proof of my perfect sanity now, and see if I am not equal 
to it.” 

“Sanity !” exclaimed his father—“ you are madnow; you do not 
know what you say or do; and you are not accountable for your 
actions.” 

“Tam not mad,” he said quietly, “and I never should have been if 
the condition of my home had been different. I don’t want to blame 
you, father. But I know that to return to my home as it always has 
been would be to doom myself to incurable insanity. The doctor and 
Miss Otway assured me that there was no reason why I should not 
marry ; and I chose wisely one who knew all the circumstances of my 
malady, yet did not shrink from me because I had once been mad. 
But I knew, and so did my wife, that it would be utter folly to ask the 
approbation of either of our families. Dr. Otway would have been as 
much opposed to it as you, sir. So we took our fate into our own 
hands, and are willing to abide by the consequences.” 

“Sir James,” said Phillip, speaking with a violent effort, “the mar- 
riage, under the existing circumstances, cannot be legal.” 

“Legal!” cried Sir James, with an oath. “No! I would carry it 
through every court in England before it should be acknowledged.” 

“ Not legal!” exclaimed Maurice, trembling from head to foot. 

“A lunatic cannot contract a marriage,” continued Phillip; “ it is 
null and void.” 

“No, no,” interposed Dr. Ryland: “voidable it may be, but not 
absolutely void, Dr. Otway. Good heavens! consider your sister.” { 

“T do consider her,” he replied, with a bitterness of accent, “ but I 
also consider the circumstances. Mr. Craven was a recognised, certi- 
ficated lunatic, under control at the time, the very witness of the 
marriage being his keeper. It would be a monstrous injustice to make 
him responsible for his actions. If my sister were the intriguing 
adventuress she appears, would you compel a lunatic to abide by the 
social contract he has been drawn into while in the custody of others? 
Iam prepared to maintain that the marriage is void, Sir James; I 
will support no plea on the other side.” 

Maurice Craven's face was pale to ghastliness, and he clenched and 
unclenched his hand nervously ; but still he commanded himself, and 
kept down the excitement that was rising. 

“Dr, Ryland,” he said, somewhat hoarsely, “will you tell me the 
exact truth ?” 

“Mr. Craven,” replied Dr. Ryland, in a judicial tone, “ the broad 
principle of our law is that the actions of the insane are voidable, but 
not absolutely void. Dr. Otway contends that this is only the case in 
doubtful or unrecognised insanity. A lunatic can contract a marriage 
only in a lucid interval; and it will rest with those who object to 
yours, either now or at any future time, to prove that you were insane. 
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You must recollect that the report of the commissioners before you 
went to the seaside is against you; and Dr. Otway’s opinion will be 
the same. It will be a nice point of law to settle; and Sir James will 
push it to the utmost point.” 

“By heaven, I will!” said Sir James. “If there is justice or law in 
England the mad match shall be repudiated. These intrigues shall 
not be played upon me.” 

“Hear me,” exclaimed Maurice, vehemently : “If you set aside this 
marriage in a thousand courts, and by a thousand laws, I swear by 
every hope I have in this life, or the life to come, that the moment I 
am free to act—and you shall acknowledge me sane, every one of you 
—I will marry Charlotte again, my beautiful, darling——” 5 

“Hush, Maurice,” I whispered. 

“You require more than sanity of me,” he answered, impatiently. 
“Must I hear them talking of me like a baby and not assert my 
rights? Would you have me sacrifice Lotty, and her happiness, to 
their miserable quibbles? Ol God! my poor Lotty, my poor, wretched 
unhappy girl !” 

“Mad!” sneered Sir James 

“You will make me mad,” he said. “ What! am I to think calmly of 
a young, high-spirited, thoughtless, honourable girl, who loves me, 
being betrayed into such a position by my ignorance? It will break 
her heart; it will kill her. Let me pass you, Dr. Otway ; make way 
for me; I will go to my wife.” 

“You cannot go to my sister, Mr. Craven,” replied Phillip. “TI 
recognise no right of yours.” 

“ By heaven,” he cried, “I will foree my way to her, if a hundred 
of you stand between us.” 

“Mad!” sneered Sir James again. 

Maurice glared at him fiercely, and ther, as Phillip stood in his way, 
he seized him by the collar, and would have thrown him down, if I 
had not interfered swiftly. 

“Maurice,” I said, clinging to his arm, “ you are powerless. Take 
care ; all depends upon your proving your sanity. Remember, you 
promised Lotty to do exactly what Dr. Otway said.” 

Maurice grasped my hand with so strong a grip that I could scarcely 
bear it. I saw a wild, fierce light gleaming deep down in his burning 
eyes, and gazed into them fixedly until the paroxysm had died away, 
and a serene, settled aspect of courage and hope succeeded to the 
frantic desperation. It was the last scintillation of the fire of madness 
in his over-wrought mind. 

“T will tell you what I will do,” he said, turning away from me, 
and facing the others. ‘‘ You do not know whether I am sane or not. 
I will return home with my father, and he shall subject me to what 
examinations or examiners he pleases, till I prove it to you all.’ If my 
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reason desert me again, I am in your power; but if not, as long as I 
live I shall regard Lotty as my true and lawful wife ; and as soon as 
I am my own master, and can earn a maintenance for us both, I will 
come back and claim her, if I have to renounce everything to do it. 
So may God help me!” 

As he finished speaking, the door was opened, and Lotty entered 
slowly. She had dressed in haste, and wrapped my large shawl round 
her shoulders, upon which her hair fell in heavy, entangled masses. 
A dishevelled, neglected, pallid, and humbled creature, as she came 
forward to where Maurice stood, with hesitating steps. 

“Maurice,” she said, “I have something to say to you which I 
wish your father and Phillip to hear. They will tell you that I 
married you through a miserable ambition and pride, because you 
would raise me to a higher station than my own ; and they will say 
that, as I was deceitful to my brother, I was false and scheming with 
you. And it will be partly true.” 

“ Lotty !” he exclaimed. 

“Tt was only partly true when I was worst, Maurice. I want 
to confess my faults to you all. At first I did think most of your 
position and wealth, and I reckoned it a fair exchange for me to give 
my talents and strength of mind and beauty for them. I knew you 
could do better for your own self than marryme. But these unworthy 
thoughts passed away—oh! believe me, they passed away. When we 
were married, all that wicked, heartless ambition was conquered for 
ever by the words in which I promised to obey and serve you; and it 
seemed to me as if I should be prouder of being your wife in your 
poverty or sickness, than in riches and health. And when I said 
I plighted my troth to you, I did it from my very soul. You may 
not believe me,” she continued, turning to us with downeast eyes and 
drooping head— TI do not deserve that youshould. But still it is true 
that I would rather work with these hands for our daily bread to be his 
wife, than be raised to any rank, or possess any wealth. You may 
disgrace and degrade me; you may part me from my husband and 
declare our marriage illegal; but I shall never be ashamed, I shall 
never repent, that for these three little weeks I have loved and 
honoured Maurice Craven as a true wife should do.” 

Her voice, which had been pitched to an unnatural key, fell and 
faltered as she spoke these last words ; and she stood silent for a minute, 
her colour coming and going with the irregular breathing, but still 
with closed eyelids and bended head. 

“T want to go away now, Phillip,” she muttered at last ; “I have 


not anything else to say. You must decide for me—you and 
Maurice.” 


We had all been quite quiet; there was far less passion and 
vehemence after Lotty entered the room than before ; even Sir James 
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was subdued, and did not utter a word. Now Maurice kissed her pale 
face calmly ; and Phillip drew her arm tenderly within his, and led 
her away in silence; while I followed, after promising Maurice to 
write to him soon. In about a quarter of an hour afterwards, Lotty 
and I, with our door open, listened to their departure; and I stole 
to the gallery overlooking the hall. and saw Maurice shake hands 
cordially with Phillip, and heard Sir James give vent to some vague 
threats, which my cousin scarcely heeded. 

The humiliation of Lotty! uo words of mine can picture it. At 
sunrise, in the morning after Maurice was gone, I escaped from the 
room where she had been moaning and tossing to and fro restlessly, 
longing for the day and the coming of her mother; and I wandered 
out in purposeless abstraction upon the terrace. It had been raining 
heavily all night, and the sky was still mantled with dense, unbroken 
clouds, which cast a dull and yellow shadow over the landscape. The 
lilies, which I had broken the evening before in the petulance of my 
passion, were beaten down, and soiled, and faded; their crowns of 
golden stamens crushed, and the sacred purity and strength of their 
white petals withered into a feeble and sullied decay—not dead, but 
dying, with an almost conscious mortality. Not more changed were 
they from the stately flowers they had been, than was the poor, de- 
jected, half broken-hearted girl, who tried to shun our observation, 
to the bright-spirited, queen-like Lotty of former days. There was 
no room for Phillip or me to reproach her; she was crushed and cast 
down enough. 

But we also had to share in her humiliation. It was not possible 
to conceal the shock of our domestic earthquake from our world. 
Strange stories were circulated through the neighbourhood, so vague 
and ambiguous that we could never trace them to their source and 
contradict them. Our old friends looked coldly upon us; or came 
to visit us only to oppress Lotty with an officious and humbling 
sympathy from which we all shrank, until it seemed equally painful 
whether they came or stayed away. Phillip’s pride had received a 
deadly wound, and his spirits sank under it. My aunt, when Lotty 
was not by, bewailed, and lamented, and blamed first one and then 
another. Nor was there much consolation to be derived from Maurice’s 
letters, which came to us through the same channel as Lady Craven’s 
had formerly done. Sir James was subjecting him to the most harass- 
ing investigations and ordeals, to which he submitted patiently, in the 
hope that he might yet turn him in his favour; though he believed his 
father wished to put him under medical control again, if the shadow of 
a pretext could be found for it. Jackson had been received into his 
father’s service, and appeared to stand well with him, as he was now 
ready to maintain Maurice’s continued insanity. No steps had been 
taken hitherto to inyalidate his marriage, and he would claim his wife 
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at once, but he was as utterly dependent upon his father as she was 
upon her brother ; and both refused to acknowledge the legality of his 
claim. Was it not enough to make him mad, he wrote, when he 
thought of his young wife, and the almost insurmountable obstacles 
that were placed between them—his father persisting in his threat to 
disinherit him, and even to turn him penniless upon the world, unless 
he consented to urge the plea of insanity for the annulment of his 
marriage, and to make every effort to set it aside? If Dr. Otway 
would acknowledge his perfect restoration to mental soundness before 
the period of his marriage, and would give up Lotty to him, he would 
dare all, leave his father’s home, and try what he could do to earn his 
living in the world. But Phillip was as inexorable as Sir James 
Craven. 

Some few weeks after Maurice Craven’s removal, Captain Ainsworth’s 
servant came to the cottage with an urgent summons for me to go at 
once to the Moat House. Maurice’s sudden disappearance had dis- 
turbed his already excited mind to the point of frenzy; and as I hur- 
riedly obeyed the message, I conjectured a thousand calamities, such 
as were ever hanging over our household. 

The servant knew nothing except that some gentleman had come to 
see him, and that after a short conversation with Dr. Otway they had 
repaired to the Captain’s room, from whence my cousin had despatched 
him in a few minutes upon his errand to me. 

My aunt met me in the hall, weeping and unable to speak, and 
I did not wait for her to command herself. Up the stairs, and along 
the passages, I hastened breathlessly to Captain Ainsworth’s room. 
Two or three of the servants were standing about the door, which was 
half open. Within were my cousin, and several strangers, of whom I 
recognised Dr. Ryland, and one of Captain Ainsworth’s trustees ; they 
stood in a group, apparently in perplexed consultation. Captain 
Ainsworth was drawn up to his full height, with his back against the 
wall opposite to them, brandishing in his powerful hand a heavy Indian 
club of ebony wood, about three feet long, a trophy of Phillip’s tour 
through North America, which he kept in his study. The infuriated 
maniac was dreadfully silent, throwing all the strength of his muscular 
frame into the terrible sweeps with which he swung his dangerous 
weapon through the air. No wonder that every one shrank from 
venturing within range of his arm. As soon as he saw me he lowered 
his club; but remained watching us with wary and watchful eyes. 
Phillip drew me to one side, and began to explain the scene in a 
low voice. 

“ Lizzie,” he said, “I hoped to spare you this trouble, and get Cap- 
tain Ainsworth removed quietly. I received notice of it some days 
since. Sir James has procured an order for his removal to another 
asylum, and in some way he has a suspicion of their design.” 
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“ Remove Captain Ainsworth!” I exclaimed aloud, in the utter 
astonishment the undreamt-of intelligence occasioned. 

“Sir James Craven,” said Dr. Ryland, coldly, “ who is one of the 
trustees of Captain Ainsworth’s property, has made such a statement 
of the circumstances lately occurring in this house, that it is deemed 
expedient to remove the patient in question.” 

“ Dr. Ryland,” I cried, “you know how happy he is here—how 
safe and well; but you cannot know how much I care for him, nor 
how much of his happiness depends upon my presence. Is it possible 
that an unfeeling wretch like Sir James Craven should be suffered to 
interfere with us ?” 

“Hush, hush, Lizzie!” interposed Phillip.’ 

“ ‘Sir James complains that you are allowed to encourage him in his 
puerile and insane fancies,” replied Dr. Ryland. ‘“ Under other treat- 
ment they might be corrected.” 

“The commissioners were satisfied,” I urged, “ these illusions have 
in no way lessened any hope of his recovery. Phillip, you know what 
the consequences of this removal will be. Can we do nothing ?” 

“ T have done all I could,” said Phillip, sorrowfully. 

“Why did you send for me?” I asked, in a tone of passion. “ Do 
you want to see how grieved and hurt I can be, because I have really 
loved Captain Ainsworth as my friend—my good, brave, chivalrous, 
devoted friend? Do you think it will be advisable for him to see how 
much I feel his removal ?” 

“ Miss Otway,” said Dr. Ryland, “we were compelled to seek your 
help. We want you to soothe Captain Ainsworth. He will most 
probably obey you, and we can get him away without violence.” 

“Twill not,” I answered ; “I will have no part or lot in your 
cruelty. We cannot tell what an exaggeration and agony of suffering 
there may be in an unsound mind. You may do what you will, but I 
will never consent to it.” 

I spoke the last words unconsciously in a louder key, and they 
reached Captain Ainsworth’s listening ear. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, with a sigh of relief, and once more 
swinging his heavy club with a dull, crushing sound against the wall. 

“* But, my dear Miss Otway,” expostulated Dr. Ryland, “we are not 
the chief agents in this matter. We have only our duty to discharge, 
and you can help us, if you will. It is Sir James Craven you must 
blame.” 

“T shall never forgive him,” I cried, and, by a curious accident of 
speech, I added, “ God may forgive him, but I never can.” 

“JT knew it,” exclaimed Captain Ainsworth, flinging down his 
weapon, and throwing himself at my feet. “'Those words! that tone! 


I knew you were the implacable, relentless Elizabeth—my queen and 
mistress.” 
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“ Captain Ainsworth,” I said, bursting into tears, “I can do no- 
thing for you. They are going to take you away from me, and you 
must go patiently and quietly, for my sake. Sometimes, perhaps, they 
will let me come to see you, or you may return to us, and we shall be 
happy again; but you must go now.” 

The keepers at the door had not neglected their momentary advan- 
tage, and had already pinioned him. It was useless to contend further 
—only additional unhappiness to Captain Aimsworth would have 
resulted from my continued remonstrances. So I soothed him with 
the utterance of a hundred promises and protestations, which I knew I 
should not be allowed to fulfill, until at length he consented to enter 
the carriage they had brought for him with some degree of composure 
and submission. 

Captain Ainsworth’s departure was the first of a series of removals. 
From his long connection with my cousin, Sir James Craven had be- 
come acquainted with the names and families of most of our inmates. 
Now he used his knowledge and influence against us. Several of those 
who had been with us for years were taken away, but their places were 
not filled up, as they had been formerly, as soon as they were known 
to be vacant. The expenses of our large establishment were great, 
and there seemed no possibility of quickly retrieving the good name 
which was being assailed by secret and underhand calumny. Added 
to these misfortunes, Phillip could no longer conceal from me that, in 
order to provide for his mother and me a sure income that should be 
entirely independent of the fluctuations of his profession, he had mort- 
gaged his own property for two-thirds of its value, and invested the 
sum raised in the funds, for our benefit. Nor, though we apprehended 
the mortgage being foreclosed, would he listen to our entreaties that 
this money should be withdrawn to meet the claim. His father, he 
‘maintained, had been unjust to his mother, in leaving her altogether 
dependent upon him, and he would run no risk of involving either of 
us in any possible distress which might result from his own failure in 
his profession. 

So the winter passed on in gloom and uncertainty ; but, as if Phillip 
should have some consolation in his trouble, my health did not fail 
once, and he was spared the anxiety with which he was wont to watch 
me through the winter. I am sure we were drawn even more closely 
to one another by our difficulties. I know that day after day I won- 
dered more at his patience and magnanimity, so different to my femi- 
nine pettishness, when my indignation chafed at the very thought of 
Sir James Craven, whom he was so willing to excuse. Neither Lotty 
nor my aunt entered into that charmed circle of perfect and absolute 
and undivided confidence which subsisted between us. I, surrounded 
by that magic spell of a true man’s tenderness, never imagined for a 
moment that I could break away from it. 
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I appeal to you, Phillip, to believe me in this thing. When there 
came to me one morning a faint, irregular scrawl, in Lady Craven’s 
handwriting, imploring me to return at once in the carriage she had 
sent, and to take Lotty with me, I had no thought that it would dis- 
please you. The wishes of the dying are sacred commands, and Lady 
Craven pleaded that she could not die in peace until she had seen us. 
I was afraid, Phillip, but not of you; it was Sir James Craven I 
dreaded, and those feeble lines ; and that almost illegible word Death, 
written with a faltering hand, gave me moral courage to dare him. 
We went, Lotty and I, without sending Phillip any intimation whither 
we were gone. What a whirl of emotion was there in both our hearts 
during that journey! Conjecture after conjecture flitted through my 
brain. I knew not what to hope, or what to fear. Had Sir James 
relented at the prayer of his dying wife, over whom he had so long 
tyrannized ? Was my Lotty to be acknowledged the wife of Maurice 
Craven, and the future mistress of his father’s mansion? In what 
manner would Sir James receive us? and how would Maurice and 
Lotty meet? Should we return triumphantly to tell Phillip all our 
troubles were over? What would my aunt say when she heard that 
her girl was recognised as the daughter of Sir James Craven? Yet, 
though our imaginations were busy, we scarcely spoke during the 
whole distance; for Lotty, with her compressed lips and eyelids fast 
closed, was evidently in no mood for speech or listening. 

We were received immediately upon alighting by an elderly woman, 
who announced herself as Tfdy Craven’s maid, and who led the way 
noiselessly and solemnly to her mistress’s room. The house was per- 
fectly quiet—too quiet, I fancied, to contain a man like Sir James 
Craven, who could scarcely be still, even at his wife’s deathbed ; but 
swiftly, as I went up stairs, I pictured the drama I was about to 
witness. A darkened room, a bed of state curtained round, an almost 
inanimate form lying upon it, the husband and son detained in watch- 
ing, a few words scarcely breathed by the pallid lips, and the final 
scene of forgiveness and reconciliation. 

The servant opened a door, and stood back for us to enter. It was 
a cheerful, pleasant dressing-room, with the sun shining brightly upon 
its windows; and Lady Crayen was sitting in an easy-chair upon the 
hearth, quite alone, with a smile upon her mouth, and a faint tinge in 
her cheeks, and a rejoicing light in her eyes. So much happier and 
more serene was the haggard face, that the traces of approaching 
death were masked so that we could not at the first glance detect them, 
though afterwards I read them plainly. She raised her weak arms 
feebly as soon as she saw us, and Lotty, by a sudden impulse, ran for- 
ward and stooped for her to clasp them round her neck, herself caress- 
ing the mother of Maurice with the abandonment of an accumulated 
emotion and excitement. 
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“Gently, my child,” said Lady Craven ; “ you must keep some of 
these kisses for our Maurice. He does not know that you are coming. 
It is I who will restore his wife to him.” 

She could not speak long, and paused now for breath, pressing her 
hand to her heart; while Lotty sank down upon the floor at her feet, 
and Lady Craven’s thin white fingers fell fondly upon her head. 

“ And Sir James ?” I said. 

“ He is away,” answered Lady Craven, with a gleam of triumph in 
her eyes, once blue and mirthful like Maurice’s. ‘“ Miss Otway, death 
makes me brave. I must provide some sure consolation for my boy, 
which will save him from despair when I am gone. Are you strong 
enough to risk anything, my son’s wife ?” 

“ Everything !” said Lotty. 

Then Lady Craven, with many interruptions through exceeding 
weakness, told us how Sir James had set out early that morning for 
the north of Ireland, and would be absent for more than a week. Her 
own plans had been formed in anticipation of this journey. She stood 
on the boundary of the two worlds, and, looking at this one with eyes 
freed from the films of earthly calculation, and feeling a great anxiety 
for Maurice’s reason, once shaken, she had decided for him that peace 
and the possession of mental health would be better than the inherit- 
ance of his father’s riches. The marriage, declared by Sir James and 
Phillip to be invalid, could only be rendered so by Maurice’s own plea 
of his unconsciousness of the significance of his act when he contracted 
it. Their relations and their duties to one another were therefore 
absolutely those of husband and wife, with which neither father nor 
brother could interfere. If Lotty was willing to enter upon a life of 
poverty and privation, as the wife of a disinherited son, and a poor 
author, rather than remain a separated and unhonoured woman, 
Maurice’s mother would brave all, and reunite them. 

There was little need to ask Lotty the question. The upturned 
face, listening so eagerly, was subdued from the fire of her youth; the 
dark eyes, once so proud, had learned how to droop and be filled with 
tears; and the mouth, though firm still, had lost its curl of haughti- 
ness. There was a patient tenderness and humility in her features and 
attitude which made her tenfold lovelier to me than she had ever 
been. 

“Lady Craven,” she said, smiling faintly, ” God knows all my pride 
has been crushed, except the pride of being his wife, and the ambition 
of bearing his name. We shall not be very poor long, for I am clever 
in my way too, and I can help Maurice. It is killing us both to live 
in this way.” 

“But will not Sir James relent?” I asked, mournfully. 

“T fear not,” replied Lady Craven ; “he is as immovable as a rock. 
I have tried every argument, but in vain. Now, Miss Otway, I want 
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you to leave my daughter, the wife of my Maurice, in my home for 
these last few days of my life. I long for some gladness before I go 
away altogether from this weary world ; and I shall -be so happy in 
their happiness. Maurice and his wife with me all day long, and I 
seeing their love for one another! Who can tell but even my husband 
may be won to pardon, when he comes home to find her tending my 
deathbed? You will not be afraid of staying with your husband ‘and 
his mother, my child?” 

“ No,” whispered Lotty, hiding her face in Lady Craven’s lap. 

“T should have been jealous of you once,” continued the mother, 
“but not now. Maurice is in the library, and I will ring for Price 
to show you the way to him. Come back to me by and by, both of 
you; after I have satisfied Miss Otway.” 

When Lotty was gone, Lady Craven showed to me the correspondence 
that had passed between Sir James and the legal advisers, which proved 
to me that Phillip had permitted his pride and prejudices to bias him 
in his declaration of the illegality of his sister’s marriage. Whatever 
scruples I had respecting the course proposed by Lady Craven, were 
removed by this correspondence; and I agreed to withdraw the re- 
monstrance I intended to make against Lotty acting without her 
brother’s approbation. I consented to leave her in the custody of her 
husband and his mother, to spend, under these most extraordinary 
circumstances, a few fleeting days of happiness; snatching them as 
it were from the doom of life-long poverty which seemed to follow 
them, like swiftly-fading flowers plucked from the heaving bosom of a 
voleano. 

I returned home alone to the cottage: but the story of Phillip’s anger 
and bitter, killmg resentment, I cannot tell. He said, and I owned it 
as a cherished truth, that I owed to him, to his honour, and reputation, 
and decision, and will, a duty before which every other consideration 
should have given place. He did not know when I was silent that it 
was because the very anguish of having anger between us deprived me 
of all energy of excuse. There was a cruel gulf rent between us, and 
I had no power to span it. It is enough that for the first and only 
time in my life I suffered from Phillip’s injustice. 

Lady Craven died the night before Sir James was expected to return 
home ; her last words were spoken cheerfully to Maurice and Lotty, 
bidding them take courage, for all would yet be well. But if in her 
departing moments her hope rose superior to her knowledge of her 
husband’s implacable character, it was well she died without the dis- 
turbance of his presence at her deathbed. As soon as he returned, and 
learned the circumstances that had transpired during his absence, his 
fury broke through all the bounds of common decency for the presence 
and memory of the dead. He ordered Maurice and Lotty to leave his 
house immediately, renouncing his son with the fiercest oaths of pro- 
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scription and utter rejection, and forbidding him even to attend his 
mother’s funeral. They were compelled to come to me, though their 
presence under my roof—yet not mine, for was it not the shelter Phillip 
had provided for me ?—gave my cousin another ground of anger, and 
widened the breach between us. It was the same delicious springtide 
as the season in the year before, when Maurice had spent the sunny 
days in fishing in the dingle. But how changed everything was 
now. 

It was in this extremity that Lotty’s character developed its honest, 
honourable pride of independence. Phillip refused to see her, and she 
believed that her presence prevented me having the old pleasure of his 
daily visits. So one evening she laid before me, with Maurice’s con- 
sent, her own plan for turning her diligently cultivated talents to 
account. They would live in lodgings in the same seaport town where 
they had been married, and to which her fancy seemed to cling, and 
Maurice should pursue his literary labours, while she would take 
pupils in music and singing. They would neither of them be known 
there, so their history could not be canvassed ; and neither would be 
weak enough to regret the position and luxury they had forfeited. 
Thus it was arranged, after much consultation, and many expostu- 
lations from my aunt, who was used to steal down from the Moat 
House, with the idea that Phillip, who would not notice, did not know 
of her visits. Still under my Phillip’s displeasure, I went with them 
to establish them in their humble home, learning now for the first 
time the gratification to be found in little self-denials. Maurice and 
Lotty were grave, for Lady Craven’s death was yet too recent for 
merriment ; but I believe more smiles were elicited by the contrivances 
needed with their limited means, than would have visited their faces 
had they been able to indulge in the indolence of grief. I stayed with 
them nearly two months, and when I left them Maurice had written 
two articles for a first-class periodical, and had been received into the 
corps of its recognised contributors ; and Lotty had succeeded in ob- 
taining some lucrative engagements as a teacher of music. “Let 
me be reconciled to my brother,” was Lotty’s only wish. I came home 
again, but there was no Phillip to meet me. How desolate and de- 
serted the house looked! The loneliness oppressed me, and deepened 
into a tyranny of fear as the hours of the sleepless night crept away. 
The wind sighing fitfully through the dingle had an eerie wail ; there 
were mournful voices in the babble of the brook, like a distant sound 
of sobbing ; and the chirping of the swallows under the eaves resembled 
a solitary and silenced note of complaint. I rose at last, and looked 
through the window in the direction of the Moat House. It was one 
of the nights of early autumn, and the atmosphere was full of mist ; 
but the moon, just sinking behind the pointed peaks of the fir-trees, 


lent a little light to the hazy landscape. The pool stretched before 
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the house, a vague and boundless expanse, with a white, vaporous veil 
hanging over it, through which the waters looked of profound depth 
and beamless gloom. I fancied I saw a tall, dark figure gliding 
slowly round the margin to the opening into the dingle ; but though I 
kept my eye fixed upon the spot until their sight was strained and 
dazzled, no form reappeared, and I returned trembling to my bed, and 
listened with a beating heart to the baying of the watch-dog in the 
yard below. 

The morning brought the relief it generally affords. I dressed 
myself with care, determining to go up early to the Moat House, and 
make one more appeal for my own ecto and Lotty’s, telling 
Phillip what words could tell of my love for him, which formed the 
very essence of my life. Yet when I was ready to start, I idled at my 
own door, and, remembering the fancy of the night, I went down to 
the bank of the pool, where I had seen the figure which so quickly 
disappeared. There were a man’s footsteps there, trodden in long and 
regular strides ; and I was inspecting them with a sensation of curiosity 
and afiright, when I heard the garden gate closing; and, turning round, 
I saw Phillip coming quickly towards me. 

“Phillip!” I cried, extending my hands appealingly to him. He 
took both of them in his own, and lifted them one after the other to 
his lips; something of the manner of doing this reminded me of 
Captain Ainsworth. 

“My dear Lizzie,” he said, very quietly, “I am afraid of startling 
you, but I am obliged to tell you that Captain Ainsworth has 
escaped.” 

“ Escaped !” I echoed. 

“Yes. He has appeared so composed and rational of late, that Mr. 
Weston’s vigilance relaxed. Yesterday he made his escape some time 
in the evening ; and their only idea is that he might attempt to make 
his way here, or to the Moat House.” 

“Phillip,” I said, “look here.” We traced the regular military 
strides to the entrance of the dingle, while I told him what I had seen 
during the night. The footsteps failed us when we came to the grass- 
grown dingle, but we traversed it to the end, and‘ returned again, 
carefully examining all its nooks and woody copses, while from time 
to time I called aloud, bidding him to come to me. Phillip told me 
how to all appearance his delusions had left him, until his present 
guardians had naturally concluded that his treatment of him had been 

erroneous. He had even laid aside at his own request the distin- 
guishing uniform, with its decorations, which he had worn with us, 
and exchanged it for a plain, black suit, in which he could cross the 
country without attracting notice. We only talked of Captain Ains- 
worth ; but under all our interest and anxiety for him, there was a 
delicious unspoken consciousness of our reconciliation to each other, 
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which by and by should be strengthened by a renewal of the unreserved 
confidence of past times. I never had such a happy walk. Every 
moment the sense of estrangement lessened ; every moment came to us 
fraught with a feeling of serenity and deepened love. 

“My darling,” cried Phillip suddenly, as we came again to the 
margin of the sunlit pool, and he caught me passionately in his arms, 
pressing my face down against his breast, “my own love, my kind, 
tender-hearted Lizzie, what can I do? How can I hide you from 
trouble ? You who are so precious to me, though I have been cruel 
to you. What can I do?” 

He had lifted me from my feet, and was striding on rapidly towards 
the house, while I struggled to free myself from his detaining arms ; 
but my laughter and mirthful remonstrances received no answer, until 
he released me in the sitting-room, and I looked up into his face, and 
saw it set into an expression of awe and troubled solicitude. 

“What is it, Phillip?” I exclaimed. 

*T cannot tell you now,” he said. “ Stay here, my Lizzie; you must 
obey me in this. Do not move till I come back to you. Lie still 
on the sofa here; I will be back presently, but, remember, you must 
obey me.” 

He closed the glass doors through which he had carried me into the 
room, and drew down the venetian blind, adjusting it so as to shut out 
all view of the treacherous, shimmering water. Then with a hasty 
and peremptory repetition of his commands he left me, supposing me 
ignorant of the cause of his agitation. But I guessed it too surely ; 
knew it all minutely; saw it only the more vividly because there was 
no power in my stricken frame to rise and gaze upon the scene with 
bodily eyes. I heard the hurried tread of feet, and the splash of the 
boat upon the pool, and the sound of the oars for two or three minutes 
until the opposite bank was gained. I saw Captain Ainsworth’s up- 
turned face, lying under the waving shadows of the willows, with the 
shallow waves rippling over it in tiny, sparkling eddies. I saw the 
inanimate form they lifted from under the overhanging sward, with its 
drooping head and grey matted hair streaming with water. I saw 
them laying it reverently in the bottom of the boat, and Phillip bend- 
ing over the dead, drowned body of my dear old friend, to see if there 
was the feeblest hope of life. I listened to the brief beating of the oars 
again till the boat creaked against the landing steps, and they brought 
him on to the smooth soft lawn, where so many Sunday hours he had 
sat beside me like a child to hear me read from the comforting Scrip- 
tures. There was very little for Phillip to tell me when he came back 
from bearing Captain Ainsworth’s corpse to the rooms he had occupied 
for so many years. Whether he had met with his death by accident, 
or was hurried to it by the resistless impulse of suicide, we never 


knew. 
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“ Tt was a very happy release,” said my aunt, when she came to the 
cottage to comfort me, which she did by sitting weeping at my bed- 
side, and chiding me for the shock my system had received. But 
death is too awful and mysterious an enemy for the miseries of life 
ever to make him our friend. The barrier between spirit and spirit is 
too icy and impenetrable for us to call its erection a release ; maybe, if 
we could look through some chink and see the soul bathing in new- 
born liberty, or hear its tones of triumph, it might be different. It is 
not love that dares to utter the kindly, harsh sentence. Love battles 
with death to the last foothold of life; and when the faint, dumb soul 
flits away into searchless abyss, the knell that tolls through the thick 
darkness, as from some far-off adamantine walls, and echoes sighing 
through all the dim caves of memory, does not sound of freedom and 
happiness, but of extinguished hopes, of fettered love, of lost and 
empty associations. Years back, my Phillip, when my love was dull, 
and common, and earthly, I might have said to you, murmuringly; 
that my death would be a release for both of us; but now that you 
have striven and watched with weary anxiety for my life for many 
years, I would suffer centuries of this pain which is destroying me 
to spare you the pang you will feel when you look down upon my 
closed eyes and sealed lips, and know that they will never open to you 
again. 

"Yet Captain Ainsworth’s death freed Maurice and Lotty from the 
doom of poverty, to which they had submitted so bravely. His will, 
executed before he received the fatal wound which affected his reason, 
devised the whole of his property, worth about three thousand pounds 
a year, to the only son of his old friend and comrade, Sir James 
Craven. There was no near heir-at-law to dispute the claim, even if 
it had been disputable. The trustees, of whom Sir James was the 
chief, had managed the estate well and’ prudently, and the accumu- 
lated rents of sixteen years descended to Maurice, with the property 
itself. Maurice and Lotty entered upon their new career of prosperity 
with a moderation and modesty which certainly would not have charac- 
terised the latter, if she had not passed through the severe discipline 
that had befallen them. 

As for me, I could not stay at the cottage, with that fatal, 
treacherous water glistening, or glooming, before my eyes, and I am 
living for a little time at the Moat House. A little time, for very 
soon I shall need no longer Phillip’s home and Phillip’s care. I have 
written this history of Maurice Craven’s Madness in the hope that 
when I am gone Sir James may be induced to read it, and do Phillip 
justice. Though I have had this end in view, I have nowhere palliated 
the impressions made upon me by his conduct, that he may learn for 
once clearly how all the terror of it has struck upon a stranger’s mind. 
He will see Phillip’s character, and the impossibility of his having 
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ever consented to, or even suspected, the marriage that has displeased 
him. He will discover some reasons why this marriage was most de- 
sirable and beneficial for his son. He must, at least, feel some com- 
punction that he was, in part, the cause of Captain Ainsworth’s 
mournful death. But I need not recount what he will find in this 
poor record of events that impressed all of us far more deeply than my 
words have described. I shall only add this: Maurice no longer needs 
his forgiveness, but his good heart yearns for it, the more earnestly 
because he is now himself a father. Let there at least be peace between 
the father and son, between the sister and the brother. 
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Sorgiven at Last. 


A sHort TIME back, while on a walking tour through Thelemarken, in 
the south of Norway, I stopped at a little village on the side of a large 
inland lake. The cluster of wooded houses, with its quaint little 
church, was built at the head of a narrow mountain valley. As I 
sauntered along the village road, I noticed that pine-boughs were 
strewn about in front of many of the houses, while before one, the 
neatest-looking of them all, a few small fir-trees were set upright on 
each side of the doorway. There were sad faces among the many 
bystanders, for all the people of the village had evidently assembled 
because death was in that house, and the funeral procession was about 
to set out; for I knew that it was an old Scandinavian custom to 
strew boughs of fir and pine in front of the dwellings of the relatives 
and friends of the deceased. 

In a few minutes the door of the house was opened, and the pastor 
came out dressed in his black gown and frilled linen collar. Next to 
him came eight men bearing two coffins, which they placed on an open 
bier. Next came the friends and relatives of the deceased, who decked 
the bier with wreaths of flowers and garlands. The pastor then placed 
himself at the head of the little procession, which set out towards the 
church. I was among those who followed. 

On arriving at the churchyard, the mourners were met by the 
village choir, which chanted a funeral dirge as it led the way to the 
grave. The coffins were then lowered, a sprinkling of earth thrown 
on them, and the pastor spoke, as from his heart, in an unwritten 
address, which, to judge from the tears it brought to the eyes of the 
assembly, was the living voice of a true sympathy. It was an impres- 
sive scene, and I lingered long after the funeral party had left the 
churchyard, trying to decipher the inscriptions on the numerous 
tombs. Presently, on looking up, I saw the pastor himself standing 
before me. 

“The Herr is an Englishman, I presume ?” he said, addressing me 
in my native tongue. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied; “ I ventured to follow the funeral party here, 
as I wished to witness the ceremony. I trust I have not intruded.” 

“By no means. But my house is close at hand. If you will 
do me the honour of sharing our frugal supper, I shall be glad to 
see you. 


I gladly accepted the invitation, and was introduced to the frue, 
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whom I found a most charming and amiable lady. When supper was 
over, I happened to allude to the funeral that had just taken place. 

“ Ah!” said my host, “theirs is a sad history. They were man and 
wife. He was what we call a merchant, that is, he kept a shop where 
all the necessaries of life are sold, and did a very good business. At 
one time there was no happier couple in my parish. It is about fifteen 
years ago that I married them in this church. For four years they 
lived as happily together as it is possible for man and wife to live. 
They were always to be seen in church, and they were never absent 
from the Sacrament. But all at once a strange and mysterious change 
occurred. They left off coming to church altogether, and evidently 
avoided me as much as possible. Fearing that I had given uninten- 
tioned offence, I asked the man one day when I met him if such were 
the case. 

“¢ No, Herr Pastor,’ he replied, ‘it is not that; but—-—yet I have 
sworn to keep it secret. I pray you not to ask me.’ 

“ Finding it was useless to question him, I asked his neighbours whe- 
ther they could tell the cause of his changed manner and appearance. 
But all of them were as much in the dark as I was myself. At one time 
I feared that he must have committed some crime, but that fear soon 
passed away. Eleven years .ave gone by since then; and it was only 
afew days ago that I learnt from his ownlips the sad story of his life. 

“For the last few years his wife had become a confirmed invalid ; in 
fact, she had become prematurely old. Sorrow had set its stamp on her 
soul, and she was slowly but surely fading away, 

“One night, about a week ago, a messenger came and requested me to 
attend at the house immediately, as she was evidently dying. I went 
with him, and was shown up into the bedroom. The sick woman’s 
eyes were sunken, and a wild unearthly gleam played over her features. 
Every now and then her gaze was riveted on a door, outside which 
slow and heavy footfalls could be heard, as of one pacing to and fro in 
agony of grief. 

“T guessed who it was. 

“*Oh! tell him—tell him to come to me,’ she murmured in a faint 
and scarcely audible voice; and then fell back swooning on the 
pillow. 

“Nay! he will not see her, will not speak to her,’ whispered the 
old woman who was nursing her. ‘If the Pastor could only get him 
to come in, and just say one word, the poor thing would die in peace. 
For eleven years she has never heard the sound of his voice !” 

“<Tndeed!’ I replied, as I passed through the door and entered 
the adjoining room. 

“ He was sitting down now, with his face buried in his hands, un- 
conscious of my presence. I approached him, and began to speak to 
him gently, and urged him to accompany me into the next room. 
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The sound of my voice seemed to arouse him; for he suddenly started 
up and confronted me, asking me in a harsh tone why I had pre- 
sumed to intrude upon him? He did not want me 

“T let him go on, and then remarked quietly, ‘ But, my good friend, 
you know I am but fulfilling the duty of my calling. Do you know 
that your wife is at the point of death? In God’s name come and speak 
to her. Believe me, Hans,’ I added, as a look of anger flashed from 
his eyes, ‘I do not know your secret. I do not know the cause of 
estrangement that has so long existed between you and your wife, 
neither do I seek to know it. But I have come to tell you that your 
wife is on her deathbed, pleading for your forgiveness. As you hope 
for pardon yourself, be merciful now to her whom once you loved so 
dearly.’ My words seemed to have taken some effect. 

“* Ah! you may well say that, Herr Pastor. But see her I cannot 
—I will not. I have sworn it. But stay, you shall know all. Nay, 
nay! I cannot go and look on her who has made my life a blank. 
Yes, Pastor, you are right. I did love her! ay, I worshipped her. 
Willingly would Ihave give my life for hers. But one day, great God! 
the scales fell from my eyes. I found my idol false, a base deceiver, a 
shameless hypocrite. I swore then before my God never to inter- 
change another word with her in this life. I have kept my oath thus 
fur, and will not break it now, for all the powers of Heaven or Hell. 
You think me hard, you think me cruel, but how can you know what 
it is to feel as I have felt? You can have no idea what it is to have 
your heart made stone, to brood on a sorrow you cannot get rid of, to 
be chained for life to some loathsome thing.’ 

“ Just then the door slowly opened, and the dying woman, half leaning 
on the nurse, half crawling on her knees, entered the room, and fell 
down on the floor. 


“Mercy, mercy! husband, pardon!’ she ejaculated, and then 
swooned away. 

“Out with her, Tsay! out with her, shrieked the man in a fury of 
madness. ‘ Out with her from my sight, or I will not answer for my- 
self ;’ and he sank back upon a chair, white with passion, and trembling 
in every limb from the violence of his emotion. 

“ By the united efforts of myself and of the nurse, we carried back the 
dying woman to her bed. Alas! the thorn was still in the pillow. On 
returning to her husband, I found him somewhat calmer. ; 

“*Tt is just eleven years this very day,’ he said, ‘since I returned 
from Christiana, whither I had gone on business. I had been away 
a month, and glad was I to get back to my home, for we had never 
been parted for so Jong before. She,was not in when I returned, for 
I had come some days earlier than I had been expected.’ 


“¢ Well,’ I said to the man who had been left in charge, ‘how have 
things gone on in my absence ?” 
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“¢Oh! well enough, master,’ he answered; ‘ but there is something 
odd about that boy Lars!’ 


“¢ How ?’ I asked; ‘is the lad ill” 

“*Qh no; but he spends his dollars like a fine gentleman. Where 
he gets them from, the good God alone knows ! 

“These words set me thinking. Surely Lars was not deceiving me. 
I had brought him up ever since he was a child, as if he were my 
own. But where could he get his money from? Perhaps he had 
got into bad ways, and had learnt to play cards and gamble. I never 
for one moment suspected anything worse. 

“*T had that afternoon occasion to go up toachamber at the top of 
the house, where I kept my papers and cash. The box had evidently 
been moved since I had left home. Surely Lars is not a thief, I 
thought ; but I will watch. 

“¢ Just then I heard footsteps approaching, and I had scarcely time to 
hide myself behind some bales of wool, when a person entered. Great 
God! how my heart beat, when I saw that it was not Lars, but my own 
wife Margarethe, who had just returned home, and as yet, I suppose, 
was not aware of my arrival. What could’she want up here? I was 
soon satisfied, for she went straight up to the box, opened it with a 
key which she took from her pocket, and took out a handful of money. 
I could not believe my eyes. In a half unconscious state I followed 
her ; and there in that very room where she lies now, I saw her go up 
to the lad, throw her arms round his neck, kiss him, and give him the 
money, and then he kissed her.’ Here the man paused for a few 
moments, while the tears flowed fast down his cheeks. 

“« Yes, Pastor, all this I saw, and my heart turned to stone; and I 
had hard work to prevent myself from rushing in on them and killing 
them both. But I restrained myself, got out of the house as soon as 
I could, and wandered about in the forest till it was dark, and I knew 
my wife would be gone to bed. Then I returned home, and beckoned 
the lad towards me.’ 

“« Come hither, I said, and we walked towards the forest. ‘Thou 
seest, lad, yon road that leads from the village. Set out on it this 
instant ; never return hither, as thou valuest thy life, else, by the God 
above us, thou’lt die a dog’s death ! He went, without a word, and I 
returned to my house. 

“*She,’ pointing to the other room, ‘did as she liked, and I went 
my way. Ah! long and weary were the days; but the nights were 
longer and wearier still. Sorrow has been my food for eleven years ; 
and you, Pastor, are the only living being that knows my tale. Now 
tell me—can I forgive that? And he paced up and down the floor 
in an agony of grief. 

“** Yes,’ I said, ‘most surely—forgive her, for she needs your 
pardon ; forgive her her great sin, as you hope to be forgiven!’ And 
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I left him, and proceeded into the sick room, to administer the last 


sacrament to the dying woman. 

“T had just finished, when the door opened, and a voice, choked with 
sobs, ejaculated: ‘Farewell, Margarethe—wife—I forgive thee, as God 
forgives,’ and it shut to again. 

“A smile passed over her face. She had heard that voice once again, 
speaking in its wonted accents of love. It was enough—she could die 
now. And I could see that death was even now stealing up her face, 
like‘a summer cloud that hides the sun from view for a passing 
moment, or like a fleeting shadow that hurries along the mountain 
side ; and I whispered in her ear: ‘ Thy sin is forgiven, go in peace ; 
and her spirit passed away. 

“But suddenly there was a crash in the adjoining room—a sharp 
and bitter ery of anguish. We dashed in, and found her husband 
lying in his blood, while his hand still clenched the knife that had 
pierced his heart. 

‘They died in the same hour. The strain that had weighed on him 
through all those years had been too much for body and soul. And I 
believe, too, that his old love had returned; for, on kneeling down by 
his side, I could hear him whisper: ‘ Farewell, Margarethe—wife— 
farewell! as if some spirit voice were echoing the words that he had 
so lately spoken to his wife.” 


Such was the substance of the history the Pastor told me, and 
very mournful seemed to me the funeral pines at the door of the 
desolate house, as I went by it to my inn, through the first shadows 
of the night. 
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it Gup ” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(MRS. ROSS CHURCH.) ' 


Cuaprter IY. 


I rank no better proof could be given of the monotony and useless- 
ness of existence passed in an Indian station, than the fact that, on 
the first occasion of my seeing Bangalore, I lived there for twelve 
months, and yet have nothing to relate respecting it, except a few idle 
stories. 

There was no lack of amusement, if the heat, to which I was so 
unaccustomed, had not so enervated me that I lost my interest in 
such things. Ball succeeded to ball, and dinner to dinner, and there 
was the usual amount of dancing, and flirting, and eating at both; 
there were excellent races, and plenty of reviews and brigades, to say 
nothing of minor pleasures, and yet each sun set as it had rose, and 
left a feeling behind it of an utterly wasted day, the description of 
one of which will serve for all. 

Why will writers on India romance so largely? I am not alluding 
to those who have never been there, because their cheating is so very 
palpable that it almost loses the name, and merely excites the same 
pitiful smile with which an old salt might peruse a lady’s description 
of a fight at sea. But men and women who have really visited the 
Madras Presidency (I must be understood to speak of no other) should 
know better than to represent the natives as constantly “salaaming”’ 
to the earth, and standing all day long, with fans in their hands, 
behind ladies extended on the sofa, and answering, when spoken to, in 
a mixture of broken English and Hindustani. 

In the first place, very few Madras natives understand Hindustani ; 
their general language is Tamil. In the second, they mostly speak 
English, which (excepting that, like all foreigners, they are puzzled 
by the verbs and adverbs) is perfectly intelligible. 

The question to a female servant on her engagement, of “Can you 
speak English ?” is generally answered by : 

“Yes, ma'am, I speaking English—same as missus ;” and a lady 
going out to India nowadays has no more need to speak the language 
than she would have to speak French on going to Paris. Having 
little to occupy me, I was rather desirous at first of studying Hindu- 
stani with my husband, but he would not permit me to do so. After- 
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wards I saw the sense of his decision; for as he was either quarter- 
master, or adjutant, of his regiment, during the whole period of my 
sojourn in India, and the sepoys, who were constantly coming up to 
his office with various complaints, are not very choice in their lan- 
guage, and what is said in one part of an Indian house is heard all 
over it, it was better I should not understand them. I have been 
told that the conversation of the natives, as a rule, is too filthy to be 
imagined, which always gave me a great horror of permitting my 
children to pick up the Tamil language from their ayahs; for this 
reason I made a point of never engaging a woman to attend upon 
them who did not speak English; but as their knowledge of, our 
tongue is mostly acquired from the soldiers in the barracks, their ex- 
pressions are sometimes very amusing, and it is the funniest thing 
possible to hear a native drop her H’s. But to return to the history 
of one of my Indian days. 

I usually rose about five o’clock, and took a ride on horseback until 
seven. Then I had the “chota haziree,” or “little breakfast,” which 
has been so often talked about, and which, in plain English, is nothing 
but very naturally taking a cup of tea after a gallop. After which I 
was used to change my riding-habit, have a cold bath (ah! what 
would India be without cold water!), and dress myself for breakfast 
and visitors. 

Breakfast was served about ten ; after which visitors began to call, 
and engaged my time until two o’clock, which is the general luncheon 
hour, and supposed by formalists to be the moment when they must 
take their leave. After “ tiffin,” travellers and novelists inform us 
that the “siesta” is taken. It certainly is a drowsy, heavy time, for 
the sun is then at his meridian ; every living creature out of doors has 
crept under shelter, and a great silence pervades the whole canton- 
ment. But I never went to sleep then, and I don’t believe anybody 
else did, unless they were ill. 

I think I must plead guilty, when it was very, very hot, of occa- 
sionally taking off my dress, and lying down on the bed with a book, 
until it was time to bathe again, preparatory to putting on my habit 
for the evening ride. This occurred about half-past five or six; and 
whether I was on horseback, or in a carriage, the routine was always 
the same. First, for a canter, or a blow, along the racecourse, or up 
to the high ground, and then to the band. Here the carriage was 
drawn up, or the horse brought to a stand-still, and, everybody in the 
cantonment being also present, I could gossip to my heart’s content 
until the shades of night had fallen. Then there was a gallop home 
in the dark, and, if there was any party to attend, dressing to be at 
once gone through; if not, a few songs sung, a good many yawns 
yawned, and then bed until five o’clock the next morning, when the 
whole business recommenced. 
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I challenge the friends who lived with me in Bangalore to say if this 
account is true or not. Is it wonderful that a life so passed should be 
productive of a great deal .of folly and wrong ? 

People will say that the English might make employment for them- 
selves in India if they chose; that being, for the most part, educated 
men and women, they must be in the possession of accomplishments, 
if nothing else. 

The women generally are; but no one who has not been sub- 
jected to the enervating character of the climate can imagine how it 
drains the mind of all desire to improve itself, until it comes to be 
satisfied with stagnation and wish for nothing better. I took out 
fancy-work to Madras with me, which I never accomplished; after a 
short time the needle would so dull in my hot hands, that the exer- 
tion of pulling it through the cloth was too much for me. Every 
woman knows how irritating it is to work with a needle that will not 
pass glibly through the material. Even the native tailors who are in 
your service, and sit cross-legged all day long in the verandah work- 
ing, are obliged to keep a bowl of water by their sides, to dip and 
cool their fingers in as they proceed. And I remember my great 
difficulty was, not to get my work done, but to find sufficient for my 
tailors to do; for the natives sew very fast and very neatly. Singing 
is hard work, too, in a hot climate, and the pianos get out of tune. 
I think drawing in water-colours is about the nicest and most useful 
employment that any one can have out there; but, unfortunately, I 
was too stupid to do that myself. 

The men who have not appointments waste their days quite as 
much as the women; for they smoke their lives away—and we all 
know what smoking generally leads to. No mother, whose son is 
destined to spend his best days in India, can do him a greater kind- 
ness than by seeing that the culture of whatever accomplishment 
he may possess the taste for is not neglected amid his general 
education. 

The best men that I have known in India, the quietest, most 
moral, and I think I may add the happiest and healthiest, have been 
those who had a taste for music, or some equally innocent means of 
passing their time during the hot part of the day, instead of spending 
it in shirt and trousers, with their legs higher than their heads, a 
cigar in their mouths, and a tumbler of brandy-and-water within 
reach. 

I have mentioned what struck me as strange in the behaviour of 
those ladies who were more Indian than English in their manners, but 
I am not going to dismiss the subject without animadverting on the 
conduct of some of the wives of officers in English corps, who used, on 
account of their own supposed superiority, to affect greatly to look 
down upon the married ladies of the “N. J.” (as the natiye infantry 
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regiments are technically termed), as well as upon their husbands. 
After a period of seven years spent continuously in the presence of 
both, I may be supposed to be capable of forming an opinion on the 
subject, and I most emphatically affirm that, as a rule, I have never 
met with gentlemen anywhere to surpass in breeding and manners 
the officers of the Native Infantry regiments in Madras, Bengal, and 
Bombay. 

There may be a great deal of lords’ blood drafted into the European 
corps, but there is also a vast amount of shopkeepers’, and one is not 
quite certain on an introduction upon which one may fall ; besides, 
men holding the position of officers in our home regiments have often 
risen from the ranks, and raised their wives with them; which is an 
accident which can never happen in an N. I. regiment. 

One of these newly-made ladies was asked at Bangalore whether 
she knew Mrs. So-and-So, whose husband belonged to the (supposed) 
inferior army. 

“Oh dear, no,” was the emphatic reply. “I never call upon Hen 
Hi Hofficers’ wives.” . 

And I am sure the “ Hen Hi Hofficers’” wives ought to have been 
greatly obliged to her for the omission. 

An old lieutenant of one of the English regiments, who had risen 
from the ranks, and then, retiring from the army altogether, settled at 
Bangalore, used to afford the cantonment immense amusement. He 
had several daughters; and on the occasion of one of them being 
asked in marriage by a man whom the father considered beneath 
her acceptance, he dismissed him with the information that his 
“daughters should never marry any one lower than a sergeant- 
major of Dragoons, or an ensign of the Black Fut ;” the prospective 
ensign of the Black Fut being evidently considered the worse match 
of the two. 

This species of snobbism is commenced by the civilians, who hold 
* themselves high above the military ; echoed by the English corps, 
who look down on the “Hen Hi;” and re-echoed by some of the 
colonels’ and majors’ wives in the Hen Hi themselves, until one’s 
thoughts fly back to the accounts of the dignity balls in the West 
Indian Islands, where the washerwomen are the ladies, because they 
cheat the most. Such are the real evils of India, which render the 
place intolerable to people who have lived in good society at home. 

“Rupee” is the name of the highest god they worship; then 
“rank” for the women, “beauty” for the men, after which they 
have no more religion. “Good blood” is left out of the category 
altogether ; but doubtless some have excellent reasons for dropping the 
subject. 

One day two officers and their wives were dining with my husband 
and myself. ‘The husband most advanced in years and highest in rank 
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had the youngest wife; the other lady being a much older woman, 
and the mother of a family. Being so very quiet a party, my husband 
thought it best to waive the subject of their relative position in the 
army, and took the senior lady in to dinner. The next morning arrived 
a long epistle from the affronted husband of the lady who ought to 
have gone in first, reminding him of the oversight of which he had been 
guilty, and begging that it might not happen again. Will people in 
England believe that intimate friends could find a subject of quarrel 
in such trivial nonsense ? 


CHaAptTer V. 


As travellers in India, once free of the military stations, must bid 
farewell to hotels and all the other conveniences of civilisation, Govern- 
ment has erected at distances of ‘fifteen and twenty miles along the 


principal roads, certain houses for their use, which are dedicated to ~ 


the enterprising Briton, under the name of “ ty ” bungalows.” 
These houses are generally built to accommodate fem parties at once, 
and as the order of the day is “first come, first served,” if more than 
that number make their application for shelter at one time, amusing 
scenes are the frequent result, and I am afraid, on such occasions, that 
the ladies, presuming on their sex and the time-worn motto, “might 
is right,” too often turn out the hapless bachelors who have comfortably 
settled themselves long before their arrival, to sleep in the verandah, 
where it is to be hoped that the glow of conscious virtue which follows 
a chivalrous action, proves better to them than the shelter of walls 
and roof. 

Each bungalow is left under the charge of a Government “ peon,” 
who is bound to provide the travellers with such things as they may 
think fit to order, and which articles, if desired, he will also cook for 
them. In this manner, not forgetting the provisions he may choose 
to carry with him, the British excursionist in India, whether he is 
journeying for pleasure or business, generally contrives to get over the 
ground in a very happy, independent, pic-nic sort of style, and to eat 
the everlasting curry and rice which the peon serves up for his dinner, 
followed, perhaps, by a dessert of native fruit, purchased at the bunga- 
low door, with considerable relish, and it is to be hoped commensurate 
gratitude. 

The “ travellers’ bungalows” cannot be said, perhaps, to be fur- 
nished luxuriously, as the sitting-rooms usually contain one table and 
a couple of chairs, and many of the bedrooms cannot boast of even a 
bedstead ; but considering that they are provided by Government for 
the use of the defenders of our country’s possessions, the gift is quite 
as liberal as most things presented us at the hands of that liberal and 
and enlightened body. 
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Travellers by “ transit” usually stop the day at these wayside places, 
pursuing their journey with night-fall, but these who, not pressed for 
time, travel with their own horses and servants, stay the day and 
night too, only accomplishing a short march morning and evening. 
This is by far the pleasantest mode of progression in India. Every 
twelve hours sees the traveller transported into new scenery with no 
more fatigue than he would experience in taking a drive at home, 
whilst the time selected for moving is the most favourable in which to 
see the beauties of an eastern land. 

We have started so early in the morning on one of these self- 
imposed marches, that the dawn had not yet broken; and as it did so, 
slowly up-drawing a curtain, as it were, from the jungle outskirts, 
through which we were riding, we have seen the wild deer coming 
out to browse, all innocent of our vicinity, and the jackal, skulking 
homewards after his midnight prowl, and even an elephant (but it 
way “a very little one”) turning tail and disappearing again into the 
thick jungle, as he perceived that he had made a mistake and his 
debit at the wrong moment. And driving (or rather, being driven) in 
an open carriage through the jungle paths at night, our lamps throw- 
ing a light upon the surrounding foliage as we proceeded, and making 
me fancy that I saw the gleam of a tiger’s eyes in every leaf, I have 
grown so fearful and excited that I have been obliged at last, for the 
honour of my nerves, to keep my eyes shut, and yet it was an excite- 
ment that gave me pleasure. 

The most enjoyable journey of the kind that I ever made, was 
on the second occasion of my travelling from Bangalore to the 
Neilgherry Hills, when my husband and I were accompanied by Mr. 
P——,, an officer of ‘the regiment, with whom we were on intimate 
terms. 

We took with us one of those vehicles called “ buggies,” which 
sound as though they must be so thoroughly Indian in description, 
and yet are nothing but a species of very high, light-running gig ; 
three riding horses; a bullock coach for the children and nurses ; and 
several “bandies,” or common native carts, to carry our luggage, 
which last preceded us to our destination every evening, and were 
ready unpacked for our use on our arrival. Sometimes we rode on 
our marches, and sometimes one of the gentlemen drove me, as men- 
tioned above. 

P——’s amusement at my imaginary tigers, as he piloted me by 
night through the Bandypoor jungle, was very great; but although 
my fears that one might be bold enough to attack us in an open 
carriage were not realised, the spot is quite sufficiently infested with 
these brutes to render my alarm natural, if not reasonable. Several 
times during our sojourn on the hills, instead of receiving our daily 
supply of bread, we were fain to content ourselves with a billet-doux 
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from the baker instead, intimating, in excuse for its non-appearance, 
that the “toddy ass” (fermented toddy being used by them instead of 
yeast) had been carried off by a tiger as he traversed the Bandypoor 
jungle, and too often the poor cooly who drove him, had been sacrificed 
as well. 

P. , however, like most men, thought little of danger until it 
was close at hand, and professed to think still less than he did, of 
which he gave as an amusing example during that very journey: On 
the second night of our having to traverse the jungle paths, I pre- 
ferred to go in the bullock-coach with my children, and leave the 
gentlemen to encounter the tigers alone. We were the first to start, 
however, and therefore were some little way in advance of the buggy, 
when something went wrong in their harness, and they came to a 
standstill. P . therefore, directed his “ boy” (as the native men- 
servants are usually called) to run forward as quickly as he could to 
catch up to the bullock-coach, and procure assistance to remedy the 
accident. The difference of temperature between the plains and the 
hills being greater than that between the hottest and the coldest days 
known in England, we had been obliged to fit out our native servants 
for the occasion with warm cloth coats, made, after their own fashion, 
to their heels, besides other clothing, some of which had proved rather 
expensive, and P——’s servant had been turned out by his master in 
tip-top style. As soon as he had gone, P quietly remarked, 
between the puffs of his cigar, as if the idea had just struck him: 

“JT wish I had told my boy to take off that new coat before he 
started.” 

“ Why ?” asked my husband. 

“ Because he will most likely be carried off by a tiger on the way,” 
was the cool reply ; “and then I shall have to buy a new one for the 
next.” 

But though P—— could not resist a joke of this kind, when it 
urged itself on his acceptance, he was one of the kindest-hearted men 
and best friends that ever breathed. I may write down his praises 
here, since, to our misfortune, he can never blush now to hear them 
spoken. 

Years before the time I speak of, whilst their regiment was quartered 
at the French Rocks, he had rendered my husband a signal service, 
no less a one, indeed, than saving his life. We passed the place on 
our road to the hills, and then I heard the story, which I will give in 
my husband’s words : 

“Tn the middle of the night,” he said, “I was suddenly awakened 
by the noise of a slight scuffle, and a cry of pain from my little dog, 
which was fastened just outside my window. I immediately procured 
a light, and went to see what was the matter, when I found the poor 
creature gasping for breath, with a large open wound in its chest. I 
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guessed directly that it must have been seized by a cheetah, as one 
had been seen near my house only a night or two before, and I had 
shikarees already on the look-out, to see if they could discover where 
the brute concealed itself by day, so that I might shoot it. Apparently 
it had pounced on the dog whilst asleep, and tried to carry it off, but, 
from the resistance of the chain, the teeth had only torn open the 
chest, and the dog died in a few minutes afterwards. I was vexed at 
the loss of the animal, as he had not only been given me by a friend, 
but was also an excellent retriever, and became, therefore, doubly 
anxious to avenge his death by shooting the cheetah. One day, after 
having taken me on several fruitless journeys in search of him, my 
shikarees brought a villager, who declared that he had marked the 
cheetah down in a small aloe-bush. P and I demurred about 
going at first, as we had been so often taken in; however, we did not 
like to lose a chance, so ordered our horses, and went with the men. 
When about two miles from cantonment, we came to the bed of a 
small river, which contained but a little water, and were told by the 
villager that the cheetah was then asleep in a patch of aloes on the 
other side of it; others, however, standing near, declared that the man 
was telling lies ; and we, therefore, resolved to prove his veracity our- 
selves. The bushes in which the cheetah was said to be were so thick, 
and the points of the aloe-leaves so sharp, that it was impossible to 
force our way through ; thus we were at a loss how to proceed, until 
I discovered a small opening through which I could crawl on my 
hands and knees. I told P—— that I would go in, and that he must 
be ready to shoot the beast if he came at me; but when I had gained 
about a yard, I said to him, in a low voice: ‘I think I see him,’ and 
backed out again; when, just as I had reached the entrance, and was 
rising to my feet, the cheetah flew at me with a growl, and, springing 
on my shoulder, knocked me backwards, seizing my arm at the same 
time in his teeth, and burying his claws in my face. He then left 
me, and, picking up my gun, I was again upon the point of regaining 
my feet, when the animal came at me a second time. I then fired, 
hitting him in the belly, but he succeeded in seizing me by the head, 
and inflicting a frightful bite behind my ear. 

“ All this time P had been trying to get a shot at him, with- 
out hitting me, and as soon as he got an opportunity, pulled first one 
trigger and then the other, but both barrels missed fire; seeing, how- 
ever, that matters were so serious, he threw down his gun, and, being 
officer of the.day, drew his sword, and, single-handed, rushed at the beast. 

|“N.B. He had no right to be out shooting at all, but the hope of 
bagging the cheetah had proved too strong a temptation for him, and 
even our C©.O., whilst administering the wigging which necessarily 
followed the breach of discipline, admitted that there were extenuating 
circumstances in the case. | 
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“The cheetah, frightened, I think, at the sight of his red jacket, 
bolted back into the jungle; the natives having, according to their 
usual custom, deserted us as soon as they saw the beast’s attack, had 
unfortunately taken my second gun with them, therefore some delay 
ensued before we could procure it again, and follow in pursuit. 

“Guided by the blood which had dropped from the wounded animal, 
we tracked him for some little distance, but I became so faint from 
loss of blood myself, that we were obliged to relinquish the chase, and 
make the best of our way home ; and when we got there, I was so ill 
that I had to go to bed, have my head shaved, and undergo the daily 
pleasure, for a fortnight, of having my wounds touched with caustic, 
to prevent them from suppurating. The cheetah must have been a 
very old one, and its teeth consequently blunt, else there is no ac- 
counting for their not penetrating my skull, or breaking my arm. 
The latter was black and blue however, from the elbow to the wrist, 
for many a day afterwards, and the marks of the various bites which 
the brute inflicted on me, will remain, I fancy, to remind me of that 
morning’s sport, to my dying day. The natives subsequently tracked 
the cheetah to its cave, outside which they found a large pool of blood, 
so I suppose it died after all, although I had not the satisfaction of 
getting its skin. And if the conscience of the officer of the day had 
been too well-disciplined to permit him to accompany me on my little 
‘shikar,’ I certainly should not have had the satisfaction of preserving 
my own.” 

Thus ended the story of my husband’s adventure with the cheetah ; 
and if the brute, instead of dying, survived his shots, I have no doubt 
he committed worse depredations before his death. For having once 
tasted human blood, the feline tribe will not be satisfied with lesser 
food, though how unnatural the taste must be in them, is proved by 
the fact that a regular “man-eater” is always a mangy diseased 
brute, whose skin is worth nothing, notwithstanding his lordly 
nourishment. 

There are a great number of tigers about Singapore and the ad- 
jacent islands, and sometimes they swim across from the mainland 
and frighten the residents into fits. 

Whilst I stayed in Penang, a large tigress swam on shore, perfectly 
exhausted, and had her brains knocked out as she lay panting on the 
beach. In Singapore, the “ man-eating” tigers are so numerous, that 
natives are said to be carried off at the rate of a man a day, and so 
used have they become to such accidents, that when a Chinese cooly 
sees a tiger trotting after him, with an evident view to dining, he 
quietly sits down and resigns himself to his fate. 

But I must find my way back to the Bandypoor jungle. 

A very distressing accident had occurred at the bungalow of that 
name, situated about five and twenty miles from the foot of the 
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Neilgherry Hills, shortly before our arrival, by which the Honourable 
Captain H——, Aide-de-camp to the Governor of Madras, lost his 
life. 

It appeared that Captain H , whilst staying at the bunga- 
low, on a journey to or from the hills, had heard that a large tiger 
which had done great mischief in the neighbourhood, was still ‘lurking 
in the surrounding jungle. This was grand news for a sportsman, 
and therefore he lost no time in sallying forth in search of him, and 
according to the statements of the natives who accompanied him, found 
himself at no great distance from his place of starting face to face with 
this monarch of the Indian forests. The tiger was on one side of a 
“nullah,” or small stream, and Captain H—— on the other, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that he had actually fired at the brute 
thirteen times before it sprung with amazing strength across the area 
which divided them. Amazing when it is taken into consideration that 
Captain H—-— was in general a most successful shot. Seizing upon 
the unfortunate man before he had time to elude the attack, the 
brute crushed him so frightfully about the vitals, that he was only 
carried back to the bungalow to die. A doctor was procured for 
him as soon as it was possible to do so, but nothing could save his 
life. The tiger after having accomplished his murderous attack, must 
have fallen back exhausted and died himself, as he was found on the 
same spot with the thirteen shots in his carcase. 

The strength of these creatures in their dying spring is supposed 
to be something fabulous. A gentleman, somewhere about this part 
of the country, had shot a tiger. The natives, who had not dared to 
go within hail of the brute whilst living, became extremely courageous 
now that it was dead, and surrounded the carcase in their usual 
manner, beating it with sticks, and subjecting it to all manner of in- 
dignities, whilst they danced about it and sung a song, which inter- 
preted meant that they were the masters, and the tiger was their 
servant, and that they were not in the least afraid of him, and he 
would never rise up again to hurt them. But unfortunately for the 
prophecy, the gentleman’s personal attendant having ventured in his 
fearlessness too near the prostrate body, the apparently lifeless animal 
suddenly raised himself, and having, with one blow of his massive 
paw, laid the presumptuous boaster dead at his feet, sunk down again, 
und this time expired in real earnest. 

But here have I arrived at the close of a chapter which was com- 
menced with the intention of giving some account of the journey from 
Bangalore to the Neilgherry Hills, and I find that my treacherous 
memory has led me into a rambling discourse upon tigers instead. 

Allons! I must try again. Better luck next time. 





35 he a Spy? 


Wnuat business had a stranger in Deutschdorf at such a time? The 
village was occupied by his Prussian Majesty’s soldiers for political 
and strategical reasons known to Count Bismarck ; the villagers were 
paralysed with fear, though as yet they had suffered little from their 
uninvited guests, and what business had a stranger—no matter whence 
he hailed—to thrust himself between two mighty opposites? My 
pass was carefully scrutinized, and I was surrounded by a group of 
sturdy young Prussians with doubt upon their chubby faces. Fritz 
laid aside his much-creased newspaper; Oscar paused in the act of 
polishing the brass spike of his helmet, which article of defence was 
stuck upon a cottage paling; and Carl, who was on duty before the 
piled arms of the detachment, eyed me with portentous gravity. A 
stranger in Deutschdorf professing to be neutral! Pass or no 
pass, this must be looked into. So it was presently arranged that 
I should proceed along with Fritz to the village inn, where an 
“under-officer ” would be found at dinner, and that he should hear 
my story. 

Fritz conducted me to his sergeant, who was seated at a table 
near the inn-door, discussing a huge mug of white wine. He had 
sweetened the wine with sundry lumps of sugar, to make its sharpness 
of taste bearable to his unaccustomed palate, and before him was a dish 
ot roast veal such as Germans love. 

“Herr Sergeant,” said Fritz, drawing himself up, and throwing out 
his words straight before him, “this is an Englishman who says that 
he is a newspaper correspondent.” 

The sergeant looked curiously at me, and rose from his seat with a 
half bow, which might be ripened into politeness should circumstances 
favour such a course. 

“An Englishman,” he remarked, “that is good, that is practical. 
But a correspondent, no, that is unpractical.” The sergeant paused 
as though he had more to say about the modern press, but reserved it 
from respect to my feelings. Fritz discreetly held his tongue, and the 
boy-waiter, who had glided among us, suggested that I should at once 
have a mug of wine, as, in a little time, there would be none left. 
I handed in my field-pass whilst the boy spoke, and leaving the 
sergeant a moment to peruse its contents, ordered wine and meat to he 
brought for me to the next table. 


“Stay, friend,” cried he in authority, “ why to the next table, why 
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not to this? We will dine together and talk of your affairs, and 
later in the day I will take you to our colonel’s quarters.” 

There was no need to refuse so fair an offer, since a rest during the 
noontide heat would be very acceptable. The food was brought, with 
sugar for sweetening my wine, the boy was shaken and slapped to 
keep awake his sense of responsibility, and the sergeant, with a long- 
drawn Donner-r-wetter, again declared that newspaper corresponding 
was “ unpractical.” 

It was unpractical to wander through a country disturbed by war, 
when, after all, the official reports would do justice to every division, 
aye and to every brigade of the army. For his part my companion 
did not like to see well-dressed people hanging about a village; no 
offence to me, but he suspected every one of being a spy who was not 
clearly a peasant. However, the colonel should see my pass this very 
afternoon. And now, would I not let him order me another mug of 
wine? Where was that boy? “Kellner!” in moderate tones; 
“ Kellner !” more loudly, “do you hear me, bring yet another mug of 
wine. 

So said the sergeant, but so did not respond the obstinate kellner. 
He appeared at the inn-door, keeping carefully out of reach, and signified 
to us by expressive gestures that there was no more wine to be had. 

What then? My companion could bear the hardships of a cam- 
paign, and I ought to be able to do the same, if I chose to come as far 
as Deutschdorf on the track of their brave battalions. Besides there 
had been nothing. much to bear since the first few days after the fight 
by Koéniggratz. His regiment—the Fiftieth Brandenburg Grenadiers— 
had fared sumptuously in Moravia, and was now enjoying the good 
cheer of these Austrian villages with only one anxiety. 

“ What was that ?” 

They were anxious not to remain too long in one place—they must 
either move forward or draw back, and the armistice just concluded 
had frightened them more than anything which Marshal Benedek had 
done from beginning to end. My companion proceeded to explain 
how difficult it would be to find food in a short time, and how the 
cholera was already threatening them with serious losses. But here a 
sudden thought flashed upon the sergeant’s mind. He checked him- 
self, and frowned at me in silence. I might still be a spy, for their 
colonel had not yet approved my pass. Perhaps I was less “ un- 
practical” than he had imagined. Perhaps—it was enough, he would 
commit himself no further. 

Fritz arrived to break the awkward pause which followed. Honest 
Fritz, full private in the Fiftieth Brandenburg, who drew himself up, 
and threw out his words before him, in his accustomed manner. 

“Herr Sergeant, the waggon is ready,” said Fritz, “and the men 
are ready, so you can set off whenever you please.” 
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The sergeant was willing that we should start forthwith, and his 
spirits rose when our dispute with the kellner was over, and the 
waggon was jolting us swiftly out of the village street. In spite of 
straw to sit upon, and a wicker bulwark to lean against, the waggon 
did jolt with painful sharpness. Yet our drive was so interesting that 
this absence of springs was a mere trifle. The sergeant held the 
reins, and I sat beside him; while Oscar and another soldier, with 
helmet spikes brilliantly polished, were placed behind us. We trotted 
along a dusty road, past waggon-trains of every class, from the neat 
blue-painted ammunition waggon, to the roughest imaginable vehicle 
on four wheels impressed into the service. The afternoon was a com- 
paratively quiet time upon the Kaiser’s highway. But there were still 
detachments of infantry to be seen, tramping through the dust, with 
hot, thirsty faces. There were other detachments of infantry resting 
in the shade, where shade could be found, and detachments of cavalry 
moving forward very slowly, with infinite jingling of accoutrements. 
Here we were overtaken by some white-coated cuirassiers—Prussians, 
nevertheless—who seemed in haste to reach the front. Further on, we 
met a couple of waggons bearing white coats, which were not Prus- 
sians’, but belonged to Imperial soldiers, captured at the very moment 
that the armistice came into force. The prisoners were fine-looking 
men, with thick mustachios and sunburnt faces. They had pulled 
their caps over their eyes, and seemed disinclined to chat with their 
guards, though I noticed that when some peasants ran out and gave 
them a basket of bread, they thanked for it very civilly. Our waggon 
was blocked near them for a few minutes, and Oscar exchanged the 
courtesies of pipe-lighting with a captive Austrian, as gravely as if 
both had been field-marshals. They bent forward, recovered them- 
selves, and saluted one another, without the slightest compromise of 
dignity. 

I need not tell minutely how we found the regimental headquarters 
established in a farm-house surrounded by vineyards, and how my 
worthy friend, the sergeant, warmed towards me, when he had good 
authority for believing that I was in truth an “unpractical” person. 
Nothing could now exceed his benevolent interest in my welfare. Did 
I wish to visit the Fourth Army Corps? He would send me part of the 
way, at least, in this waggon which had brought us from Deutschdorf. 
The Fourth Army Corps lay out yonder, near those mountains to the 
eastward, and, if I drove as far as Ungarischdorf, I should easily find 
another waggon to take me on. A few words from the sergeant to 
Oscar, a parting nod to my friend, who was at that moment paralysed 
into an attitude of salute, by the passing of a commissioned officer, and 
we trotted away as fast as the rough little horses could be persuaded 
to take us. 


Those July days of 1866 will be long remembered by the peasants 
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northward of Vienna. The great Prussian army lay ready to advance 
at a moment's notice. Its artillery had received fresh supplies of 
ammunition since the hurried march from Sadowa. Its pontoon-trains 
had come creaking along the Moravian highways, and were now drawn 
up at convenient spots for being thrown quickly upon the Danube, 
Here were quartered regiments of cavalry to cover the front, further 
back were quartered other regiments of cavalry in reserve, whilst the 
infantry held every village for miles to east and west—the brigades 
and divisions hanging together like parts of a beautiful machine which 
could be either closely knit or widely spread at the pleasure of its 
master. It needed but a word from Nikolsburg, where the king and 
the minister were stationed—a word to be flashed through telegraphic 
wires, or carried forward by galloping messengers—and there would 
soon assemble a hundred thousand brass-topped helmets upon any 
point of the extended line. The Austrian peasants will long remember 
those hot July days which brought a ceaseless rumbling and trampling 
past their cottage doors, and brought a swarm of blue-coated guests 
to order them about, to eat up their vegetables and poultry, and to 
make requisitions for their horned cattle. However well disciplined 
and humane an invader may be, it is disagreeable to be over- 
ridden by armed force, and to hear the successful enemy make his 

boast at one’s fireside. It is disagreeable to be called a “dog” for 
* saying too much, and a “pig” for saying too little, though the men 
who use these hard terms may be, on the whole, quiet goodnatured 
fellows. 

Oscar should certainly thus be described. He was sorry for the 
Landleute, and hoped that there would be no more fighting, as blood 
enough had been shed already. Oscar’s comrade, now acting as our 
charioteer, was less inclined for peace. He thought Vienna too fair 
a prize to be left in possession of the Austrians. For his part, the 
sooner the armistice was over and the order to advance was given, the 
better. We could see Vienna if we looked as he pointed across that 
wide plain, and so to the left of the sunshine, where the church 
steeples might be seen standing out clearly against the hills behind. 
Was it not a beautiful view? and there, in another direction, did not 
the Lesser Carpathians appear to be close before us? They were in 
Hungary, and indeed so were we, for that matter. We had passed 
the frontier when we came over the bridge of boats at the stream 
a mile or so back, The words on this sign-post were partly Hun- 
garian. 

“A hard language,” thought Oscar’s comrade, “though hard 
languages were nothing to them now. They had already had Bohemian 
and Moravian——” 


“And Austrian-German,” said Oscar, “which is difficult to under- 
stand.” 
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“We do not understand any of them,” cried Oscar's comrade, 
brusquely, “but we make the people understand us. Hard languages 
are nothing to a Prussian.” 

On reaching Ungarischdorf, I was transferred to the care of a 
dragoon with a led horse, who promised to guide me for part of my 
way. He was a jovial trooper, and sang as he rode along. Would [ 
take a drop from his flask? It was real schnapps—none of your 
white wine sweetened with sugar. If I preferred to trot, the horses 
were not tired; but, for his part, on such a warm evening he would 
rather go slowly. I asked some question about the war, and was told 
of a cavalry charge at which my informant had assisted. As to 
Austrian hussars, he could ride them down like grass. The men were 
good enough, but the horses were small, and they could not resist the 
shock of Prussian horses. My jovial trooper esteemed the peasants 
hereabout to be such “swine” that they hid their best food to prevent 
the Prussians from getting it. 

All that was Austrian was false and wrong, which lamentable state 
of things chiefly arose from the people not being Prussian. 
The dragoon comforted himself with schnapps, and we debated 
of the best course for me to take when left alone. He was annoyed by 
maps and puzzled by Hungarian names. The best course? That was 
an open question. It was either to turn to the right or to go straight 
on, he felt convinced. But what I ought to do was to ask at that 
large house, and, as his road lay to the left, which he was certain was 
not my road, he should wish me good-evening. Yet, stay a moment: 

would I not have some schnapps? No? Then, again, adieu! 

When the jovial trooper had ambled out of sight, with his horses 
well in hand, I felt that I should by rights have detained him at any 
sacrifice. He had inherited me, as it were, from Oscar, and knew that 
I was an “unpractical” person, whilst others whom I should now have 
to address would possibly be suspicious of my character. There was 
no help for it, however; address them I must, and daylight was fast 
waning, so that immediate action was all the more necessary. 

As I approached the large house which had been pointed out to 
me, I perceived that it was occupied by Prussian troops. Several 
soldiers, in fatigue-jackets and forage caps, lounged at the entrance of 
the stable-yard ; whilst on a bench, beside the principal gateway, were 
seated three under-officers, peacefully smoking. These last beckoned 
me to them, and the eldest of the three inquired whether I had any 
business with the family. Who was I, and what did I want? Very 
natural questions, to which the best answer was afforded by producing 
my pass, and by mentioning the friends of whose regiment I was in 
search. Such answer was enough to secure courteous treatment, but 
it did not remove all doubt. The sergeants would rather not send me 
on until they should have spoken with their captain about me. He 
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was away at present, but would soon return, and, meanwhile, I might, 
if I chose, go indoors and rest myself. I accepted their offer. I 
stepped within the gateway, and found that, to be suspected of being 
a spy, has its bright as well as its gloomy side. 

There was a vaulted passage, and a large door on either hand. 
Near one of the doors was a comfortable-looking settle, whereon, not 
wishing to trouble the already much-troubled family, I took my seat, 
to await the captain’s return. Presently there was a sound of whisper- 
ing behind the door, and it was pushed gently open, that an old, 
white-haired lady might sally forth with a basin of soup, and a glass 
of strong Hungarian wine. She shook my hand, after setting down 
these good things beside me, and said in a low voice, as though not 
intending the Prussian sergeants to hear: “We know who you are, 
and we shall pray for you. It is very brave of you to come.” 

This was an unexpected compliment, but I thanked her warmly for 
the food which she had brought me and asked no question. In a few 
minutes there was again whispering behind the door, and a younger 
voice than that of my kind benefactress said: “ Poor man, how brave 
he is to come.” It was a clear silvery voice, pleasant to hear, though 
it carried confusion into my mind as to what these good people could 
possibly be driving at. Obvious explanations are apt to flash upon 
one somewhat late, and the old lady had returned with a piece of cold 
beef, a salad, and a sausage, before I fully appreciated her meaning. 
She set down these last-named supplies as she had set down the soup 
and wine, then shook my hand with a trembling grasp, whilst she 
told me in the lowest of whispers, what was the Prussian strength in 
that neighbourhood: so many battalions, and so many squadrons, as 
nearly as her servants could count them. Now I knew what she 
meant! Now I saw myself as others thought they saw me! The 
stray words which I had hitherto spoken would tell nothing in an 
empire of many tongues, and many foreign accents. I was a devoted 
spy—a spy who would risk his life in the service of his Imperial 
master. 

There are pinnacles from which we are loth to descend, be they 
never so shadowy. The reverence of small boyhood for our profound 
knowledge of marbles is one; the reverence of a kind old lady for 
courage in her favourite cause may well be counted another. I was 
glad to be taken away that same evening, glad that she was not 
present when the captain wished me a lucky journey, and I hoped 
that as we drove away—three men in an open waggon—the central 
figure had the air of being under arrest. 
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With Soe Manton in Missouri, UWS. 


— 


Ir cavillers and detractors of the “denigrant” school, who take as 
their text the hackneyed line of the hypochondriac hare fancier— 
“ Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare”—object that snipe shooting 
is a mild sort of chasse, and unworthy of a chronicle, we will only pause 
an instant to pity their want of taste if they have ever been in a posi- 
tion to enjoy a single week’s good snipe shooting, be it in the paddy- 
fields of Ceylon or India, the marshes of Syracuse, or even, to come 
nearer home, on a red bog in Old Ireland, at the full of the moon and 
in open weather ; or, if they never knew what such sport meant, to 
hope that circumstances may favour their happy realisation of such 
pleasures ; in which case we will venture to prophesy a happy con- 
version of sentiment, if they have even a single drop of sporting blood 
in their pedigrees. 

Some three Aprils ago we were, not taking “ our ease in our inn” (an 
old-fashioned notion belonging to the days of coaching and posting), 
but luxuriating as no Sybarites could, we are convinced, in an hotel- 
palace in New York, and enjoying the pomps and splendours with 
which a “shoddy” aristocracy was celebrating its successful campaign 
against its “Uncle Sam,” in the wide demesne of contracts and 
equipments. We had “done” the east of the continent tolerably satis- 
factorily, visited that gallant, but then ill-starred, Grand Army of the 
Potomac, which, though constantly and recklessly hurled against a 
watchful and cautious foe by generals of the Cleon stamp, could only 
then fairly inscribe on its blood-stained banners one single indecisive 
victory out of so many fights. We had admired the cuisine and 
mense of Baltimore, so admirably relieved by its incomparable madeira 
—hbeen fascinated by the rebel beauty of Maryland—and wondered at 
the high-flown sentimental intellectualism of Massachusetts—and, to 
complete the “grand tour,” it was absolutely necessary to visit the 
“Great West.” And so to St. Louis we set off, not without many a 
warning against the Guerillas, popularly yclept “Gorillas,” and bush- 
wackers, known to infest Missouri, and to endanger the safety of 
Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces, not to speak of his distant Anglo- 
Saxon kinsmen, on their railway travels. We are not going to write 
a description of the metropolis of Missouri, albeit one of the most 
interesting in the States, and one of the most important, though the 
Civil War has transferred a good deal of its commerce to the newer 
city of Chicago ; but will beg the reader to accompany us to the “ Modi- 
cum Hospilium” of Barnum’s, where he will be shown by the pro- 
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prietor-—no connection of the arch impostor of New York, though, 
like him, engaged in purveying to the wants of a curious mena- 
gerie—the suite of rooms expressly prepared and decorated for the 
Prince of Wales; and that with none of the znsowetance we should 
expect to find in such a Republican focus, but with a veneration not 
unworthy of the Chatillaine of Tillietudlem Castle; and where he 
will find the daily “carte” replete with eastern and western delicacies, 
and mine host’s particular madeira worthy of all commendation. 

The “ guests ”—so the landlord emphatically calls his customers in 
America, though he expects his bills to be punctually paid never- 
theless—at a large first-class hotel in a frontier city like St. Louis, 
form a curious and interesting study for the observer of mankind. 
There you will see representatives of all the professions, businesses, 
and pursuits which a high civilisation and an important commerce 
create. But as a rule, you will only meet here the aristocrats of their 
vocations, for the small people, whether from economic motives or 
from a dishke to the cold shade radiating from their more fortu- 
nate brethren, frequent their own caravansérais; while the mili- 
tary art, already beginning to lord itself over mere “ Pekinism,” is 
largely represented by blue uniforms, and shoulder-straps, bedecked 
with stars, eagles, and stripes, according to the rank of the wearer. 
Then every now and then you will observe a group “got up” entirely 
in deerskin, hunting-shirts, jackets, and continuations, all of the same 
material, which the educated and initiated eye can at once pronounce 
to be of genuine Indian manufacture, not by the masses of fringe so 
‘ conspicuous everywhere, which is the expression of Indian dandyism 
and coquetry (for the men monopolise both), inasmuch as that can 
be readily counterfeited by the pale-faced snip, but by the peculiar 
“smoke tan.” 

The proprietors of these somewhat outlandish costumes are probably 
- a party only just returned from an expedition, say to the newly- 
discovered gold-fields of Bannack city, near, or, in plain English scale 
of reckoning, some three hundred miles or so distant from the mad 
waters of the Missouri, with probably many pounds of “dust” and 
“retort” stowed away in their trunks; or they have been spending 
a “fall” and winter among the Sioux or Cheyenne Indians, and have 
brought back many a bale of peltry in exchange for sugar, coffee, 
powder, and lead, le superjlu et le necessaire to the Red Indian of this 
century ; but if you will accompany them, or invite them to accom- 
pany you, to what may, with some propriety of expression, be termed 
the “ bar of public opinion”—for in their latitudes public opinion is not 
only generated, but grows and expands, and finds articulation and ex- 
pression there—and waving your insular “ morgue” will smile with them 
over an “egg nogg,” a “mint julep,” “stone fence,” a “ brandy smash,” 
or “take-the-oath,” not, I fear, to the powers in esse at Washington, 
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but rather to the good ‘genius of the constitution as represented by 
“Old Age,” “Bourbon,” or “ Monongatela,” you will most likely find 
them capital fellows, open handed and hearted as sailors, and full of 
information about .scenes and lands, to you at least utterly new and 
unhackneyed. 

Mixing freely with the idler and more sociably disposed of the 
“ ouests ” of our hostelry, we ascertained that the last month had been 
most prolific of snipe in the various marshy tracts to be found on the 
banks of the Ohio, and indeed in many districts between Chicago and 
St. Louis, and that fifty, sixty, and even seventy couple had been 
bagged by gunners, or, as they style them invariably in America, by 
“hunters.” And though we learnt that we were some fifteen or 
twenty days too late for the grand annual migration of these birds from 
south to north, we could see enough in the game-shops to convince us 
that there was still much to be done among the loiterers, as it is known 
that snipes never migrate in large flocks, but rather in “ wisps,” and 
principally during the night ; and so we found on the present occasion. 

Time being a matter of importance, the first thing to be done 
was to obtain a “permit” to carry guns and ammunition from the 
Provost Marshal General’s office, Missouri beg then under military 
law, and the great mass of the property-holders bemg suspected of 
latent hostility to the dominant Federal party, or rather to the Govern- 
ment. This difficulty was at once removed by a few lines from our 
consul’s office, and a general permission to “hunt” freely through the 
entire district was courteously accorded. And here we may take the 
opportunity of paying a slight tribute to the great kindness which‘ 
our travelling countrymen invariably met from our representative in 
St. Louis, to whose exertions over an immense district filled with 
English settlers and Irishry—who, though loudest in vindicating 
their claims to the protection of England, were mostly Fenians at 
core—it is, we venture to think, mainly owing that the “Civis 
Anglicus,” whether residing in the “ Great West,” or simply travelling 
there for pleasure, has been allowed to enjoy unrestrictedly every 
possible privilege, and has been exempted from nearly all the burdens 
and vexations incident to a gigantic and civil contest. 

The next thing was to provide a cicerone who was familiar with 
the “ hunting-grounds,” and who would act in the mingled capacities of 
keeper, valet, courier, and compagnon de chasse ; and this desideratum 
we found in the person of a ci-devant coach-driver in England, who had 
emigrated to the West when his occupation was gone, and when, in the 
language of the road, he could no longer “ make tongue and buckle 
meet.” He had tried farming in Wisconsin, and found that even in 
that land of promise rust and blight will sometimes shipwreck the 
fairest prospects of wheat; so from farmer he had reverted to the box 
of the carriage of an English family residing in St. Louis, but was now 
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general hanger-on, care-taker, and jack-pudding to any English 
sportsmen who chanced to come in his way during the prairie chicken 
season, the western prairies being an unpaid moor to the garrison 
throughout Canada, while he contributed largely to his means, visible 
and invisible, by supplying the St. Louis market with the game of 
the season. 

This addition, whom we shall introduce as “Stalker,” we found 
invaluable, as the American proper, specially in the West, is far too 
“high-toned” a gentleman to take orders from a Britisher in his own 
country, and the alternative of a free or recently manumitted nigger 
was not to be entertained, save in the failure of every other chance. 
Taking advantage, then, of the loan of a friend’s trap and pair of 
trotters, we drove out of St. Louis on a Monday, in a nor’-westerly 
direction, and soon after emerging from the suburbs, found ourselves 
in a fine upland country, beautifully wooded, as most parts of Missouri 
are, with varieties of oak; while five farms, laid out with a mathe- 
matical precision which seemed strange to eyes accustomed to our 
irregularity of fields, extended on either side of the track, which was 
exceptionally good for America—a circumstance explained fully by the 
high tariff demanded at several primitive toll-bars, which were literally 
raised for us like a portcullis. When the demands of the pike-man 
were satisfied, an hour and a half or so brought us to the muddy 
banks of the Missouri, while the natty-looking little town of St. Charles 
reared itself some quarter of a mile off on an opposite bluff, whither 
we were ferried in a few minutes by one of those huge steam rafts 
which in New York, and generally in America, do duty—and admirably 
and economically too—for bridges ; and strange it is to English eyes to 
see how fearlessly Yankee teams go on board these “ ferries,” and step 
in and out with a confidence and aplomb which our higher-metiled, 
or, perchance, less sensibly broken “ machiners” would find it hard to 
assume on similar occasions. 

Arrived at St. Charles we found that the best hotel—for inns exist 
not—had a liberal larder ; but the amount of bedroom luxuries was so 
scant that, by impressing everything in the vicinity, we barely 
managed to make one fairly habitable ; for in country places in these 
Western regions the rule of the house is to wash your face and hands 
at a regular lavatory, either in a corner of the bar-room, or some spot 
specially devoted to the purpose (where “ tubbing ” takes place we have 
hitherto failed to discover), and then a large coarse jack-towel on a 
roller does duty for all comers, and, with a string-suspended comb, 
completes the washing equipage. But let it here be stated, in pallia- 
tion of these somewhat barbarous and primitive usages, that the 
“ quality folk” invariably put themselves in the hands of the tonsor, on 
whom devolves the duty of ministering to the American “os sublime,” 
by shaving, hair-brushing. and shampooing, at least once a day. 
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As it was too late to shoot that afternoon, we duly lionised St. 
Charles, and inspected the numerous volunteers quartered there, whose 
officers, invariably Dutch, seemed as proud of their uniforms and 
shoulder-straps in the day, as they were devoted to harmony and lager 
in the evening. The chief feature of the place was a huge “liberty 
tree,” or flagstaff, which seemed made of a gigantic pine, as Milton con- 
ceived for the Satanic armoury, and after that came a round tower, 
‘ whilom built ambitiously for a windmill, but now apparently deserted. 
We were told a story connected with this edifice, which may serve as 
a sample of the fashion in which simple gobe-mouche travellers, who 
have proclivities for note-taking, are not unseldom imposed on by 
Western wags. “ What is that tower for ?” says the tourist, glass in 
eye and pencil in hand; “it does not seem armed, though it clearly 
commands an important bend of the river.” “Wall, stranger!” re- 
sponds the queried, the flow of “juice” preluding the flow of words, 
“T guess that ere fort was built in the early settling of this yere ci-ty, 
when the buffaloes were an almighty sight more numerous than white 
folk, and getting kind of mad to see their pastures annexed like, used to 
stampede the city ofan evening, and killed a heap of settlers, till in self- 
defence they built this here institooshun, which is sort of played out now, 
partner!” It was a whopper, but down it went among notes and queries. 

In the morning Stalker was early afoot, as on him devolved the care 
of our cavalry ; the assistance obtainable in our “ barn,” as they call 
the stable in these parts, being infinitesimal, for labour is dear, and 
men are scarce; and “there's plenty to earn and few to keep,” more 
especially here, during the prevalence of the system of enormous 
bounties. A gong, the invariable call of a Western inn, summoned 
us sonorously to break our fasts a little after seven; and all the 
“boarders,” gentle and simple, sat together at the table, which was 
laden with meat, eggs, and preserves of apples and peaches; the places 
“above the salt” being, however, reserved for the strangers, while our 
host, a fine, tall specimen of the “ pike” (as the border states nickname 
the Missourians, who are supposed to be compounded of horse, snapping 
turtle, ‘and alligator), wandered round the party, ministering very 
kindly to our wants. And here we must enter our emphatic protest 
against those who would attempt to avert the tide of emigration from 
the poorer districts of our own empire and notably from Ireland; for 
throughout the West the Irish labourer sits at the same board, and 
partakes of the same food as his employers, and, if he has to work 
harder than in his own Erin-go-bragh, he is at least admirably fed, 
well paid, and has the advantages of superior civilisation in customs 
and language continually before his keen observation—the effects of 
which in a few years become apparent in his greatly increased “ power ” 
and elevation, whether for good or evil, in the scale of humanity. 

Breakfast discussed, luncheon packed, and nags harnessed, we found 
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to our great disgust that several friends of Stalker’s proposed to hunt, 
and put in the day with us. ‘The proposal was made probably from 
genuine good feeling and fellowship, mingled, perchance, with a spice 
of curiosity; but it certainly did require some slight effort to hail as 
brother sportsmen the two or three specimens of “ gets-up” then pre- 
sented to our view. For clothes which, since the outbreak of the war, 
were, owing to the Morill tariff, extremely dear down Kast, were fabu- 
lously so in the West. And naturally the best “go to meetings ” were 
not arrayed on such an occasion ; but, spite of these considerations, we 
were surprised by the crass, grave, and grease olent paletéts and pants 
worn by our friends that morning; the latter, however, incased in the 
half hunting, half wellington boots, which, generally neatly made, the 
American of the West invariably affect, for tanning is a great com- 
merce in the West; and did not that Cincinnatus of the West, Ulysses 
Grant, emerge from a tannery to win half a continent for his Govern- 
ment? and was not William the Conqueror’s maternal grandfather also 
a leather-factor ? However, as the country was supposed to be a free 
one, and we could claim no possible privilege, fraternisation became a 
policy as well as a necessity, and we had no reason to be anything but 
pleased with our following, bar one, whose gun, to begin with, Stalker 
had smuggled into our trap, as if belonging to our party; for this 
man was not permitted by the authorities to appear as an “ Armiger,” 
being suspected, and rightly, of Southern proclivities, and of being 
what they called a “Galvanised traitor,” though this we learnt after- 
wards. Finding us English, and hence, in his opinion, “sympathisers,” 
he certainly did pour some strange confessions into the porches of our 
ears. How his cattle and horses had been partially confiscated, and 
how, to save the residue, he had been compelled to put them, along 
with his farm, into a friend’s hands in honourable trust, till the war, 
whose issue he misdoubted not, was ended, when he complacently 
assured us he intended to pay back his enemies with the Western man’s 
redresser of grievance, the rifle and revolver. 

The road lay through the loveliest of orchards, beating even those 
of Worcestershire or Normandy in bloom and extent, for besides 
apple and pear trees they abounded in peach-trees ; then through oak 
woods, balmy with the blossom of the wild crab, and gorgeous with 
those of the Tun wood, where the tendrils of the wild vine, whose fruit 
makes such capital wine, spread abroad in all directions. Here and 
there, like chains of living cobalt, flashed the oriole, and on the tops of 
isolated decaying trees the wood-duck, loveliest of the whole tribe, was 
seen busy in preparation for the spring season. These woods, we 
were told, held a good many woodcocks, but we did not try them, 
having neither dog nor beaters for the purpose ; ‘and at last we emerged 
in a huge plain or prairie encompas®'1 by woods, which rejoiced in the 
classic nomenclature of the “ Darcleune” prairie, a low-lying tract 
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covered more or less at times by the floodings of the Mississippi, and being 
hummocky and full of “ tussocks,” it was evidently a natural demesne 
for the snipe. Driving up to a field of some thirty acres, which was 
enclosed and partially reclaimed by deep drainage, and where the grass 
‘was higher far than in the rest of the prairie, we commenced operations, 
-and had hardly crossed the “snake-fence,” when up got a cloud of 
blue-winged teal out of a small “slue” or back-water, and whirling 
round gave us three brace out of their number to begin with; a walk 
abreast down wind through this meadow resulted in the death of eight 
brace of snipe with very indifferent shooting on our parts, after which 
we took different beats over the prairie, while only one sensible gunner 
elected to remain in the meadow, which was only partially beaten, and 
where the birds rose lazily out of their long covert, and gave nice 
shooting to a steady, patient shot—a choice which was rewarded by his 
shooting there, in a very short time, nine brace to his own gun. 

The prairie we found for the most part too dry, and generally the 
best shooting was met in places where the cattle had congregated, or 
on the edges of the slue, where they rose wild. Teal, however, were 
very numerous, and we got several ineffectual shots at large flocks 
of brants, while one of our party killed a very handsomely-plumaged 
bittern, larger than any we have ever observed in England. And 
though in this walk over the prairie nine head of snipe was the best 
tottle of any single gun, each bag was swelled by a much larger pro- 
portion of plover, and supplemented by teal and curlew. 

Stalker, who was in charge of the horses, managed by skirting the 
prairie to keep up with us, for a well-built American buggy will go 
almost anywhere a horse can, and thus—to use the military slang 
then cyrrent—we were never very far from our “ base of supply,” and 
by general consent a halt was made on the banks.of a deep “ slue,” 
whose waters, not very delectable, had to be largely corrected by 
Bourbon. Here we lunched sub tegmine fagi, which was almost 
as necessary for our comfort as it must have been to that of the piping 
(hot) Fitzrus, for the sun was almost tropically powerful, and blazed 
down on the unsheltered prairie. A couple of hours passed rapidly 
enough in listening to experiences of coon and ’possum hunts, which, 
in their way, must be very pleasant and exciting work, and call forth 
the energies and courage of the dogs employed in no common degree ; 
while one of our “ hunters” tried in vain to catch a cat or buffalo fish, 
though he assured us they were very abundant in these slues, and 
often of great weight. Snipe shooting was voted too hot work for 
the remainder of the day, so we devoted it instead to shooting the 
Virginian quail—a bird not unlike our partridge, but smaller and 
more beautifully and brightly plumaged—which we had observed still 
in large bevies on the edges of ‘he prairie, and which we therefore 


had no scruple in shooting, though they were now legally protected 
VOL. XIX. 25 
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from “the snares of the fowler” in this state. These birds we found 
on the edges of the wood clearings in great numbers on our road 
homewards, and, though our “ practice” was very bad, we contrived to 
make a very large bag of them, never following a bevy, but trusting 
to meeting them in the clearings as we walked along. We were told 
that they had multiplied greatly, in consequence of the war and their 
immunity from pursuit. Certainly, a finer stock we never saw left 
for future seasons. To the quail we added a few rabbits, not unlike 
our own; but not a single hare, for the latter, strange to say, do not 
appear to have been ever indigenous to this portion of the continent, 
and are not met with much east of Fort Kearney, some three hundred 
miles to the west of St. Joseph, on the San Francisco highway, where, 
under the name of “ Jack rabbits,” they may be seen in numbers. 

As we neared a farm-house on our return towards St. Charles, where 
a stream of water had overflowed and left a number of deep ditches 
half filled, we were not a little surprised to observe one of our 
“hunters” continually discharging his gun at something in the 
water, while from the sound we gathered that the charge must have 
been a very small one. So, curiosity being aroused, we joined him, 
and found that he had killed a goodly number of mottled yellow and 
green frogs, the thighs of which, duly fricasseed, furnished us after- 
wards with a most delicious plate ! 

This was the finale of our first day’s shooting on Missouri soil, and, 
though we cannot recall the exact tottle achieved by five indifferent 
guns, preceded by three most vilely-broken pointers, as undisciplined 
as their owners, and which in winter probably assisted in skirmishing 
—not closing—with coons and possums, we think, in number and 
variety of feather, it would compare not unfavourably with many of 
the best days enjoyed in Britain, either north or south, though, of 
course, it would be easily “ outweighed” by the result of even a very 
moderate battue. One day’s experience in snipe shooting in the same 
locale is generally very similar to another; and, as we were not fort..- 
nate enough to fall in with any wild turkeys, which, however, abound 
in these woods, and are generally shot in the early morning by calls 
made from their own side-bones, we shall not ask the reader to accom- 
pany us again to the “ Dardenne Prairie,” or the marshes of the 
“ Marie Rondo,” a little farther up the country ; merely observing, 
that we had very fair sport for a week, after which the intense heat 
dried up the marshes, and drove the snipe farther north, till, on 
» the last day, we think we were reduced to a single couple and a half, 
which was a strong hint to “hang up the fiddle and the bow” for 
that year. 
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Che November Meteors. 





WHENCE come ye, O ye new-born sons of light, 
Flash‘d forth into the infinite of space ? 

What is your purpose, when ye take your flight, 
And enter on your circuit’s endless race ? 


Your place, what is it in this vasty world ? 
Your nature, what? and what your destiny ? 

Is it the foundry whence new stars are hurl’d 
To spread new splendour as they onward fly ? 


Ah! no: Methinks I ken, e’en in your flight, 
Your nature, and your ministering end : 

Ye are the bright ones of the Infinite, 
Whom out on Mercy’s missions He doth send. 


In swift succession forth, and forth, ye glide, 
To bear and do the high behests of God, 
In streams of brightness flash’d on every side, 
Catching, electric, the Almighty’s nod ; 


And ever as ye speed your lustrous way, 

And each his mission wafts, or homeward brings, 
The splendour that around you seems to play 

Is but the glancing of the angels’ wings ; 


As forth from the pavilion of the skies— 

The central seat where th’ Eternal dwells— 
Obedient, each upon his mission flies, 

And of God’s care to Earth’s fond gazers tells. 


For He hath “ made his angels flames of fire,” * 
And each on his own errand doth dismiss, 

To those whose hearts to Heaven’s bright realms aspire— 
Destined inheritors of endless bliss. 


Gaze on, then, O ye sons of mortal race, 
And watch the bright ones as ye see them fly ; 
And learn in their unceasing course to trace 
The sign of your own immortality. 
STEPHEN JENNER. 


252 


* Heb. i. 7. 
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Che Story of a Coquette. 


My mother was very angry to hear I had broken off with George 
Lyttleton. I had several admirers in Barnford, but we elected him 
because he could offer me the best home: his father, a thriving solicitor, 
having promised to take him into partnership on our marriage. We 
lived in a cottage in the outskirt of the town, and to give up the op- 
portunity of exchanging this for one of the finest houses in Barnford 
seemed to my mother a madness. 

“Your flirting and coquetting have driven him frantic,” she said, 
the morning after the quarrel; “but I believe the game is in your 
own hands yet. He will come on again, and let this affair be a warn- 
ing to you.” 

‘Tt shall be a warning to me to have nothing more to do with 
him,” I replied. 

“JT will have none of this romance,” rejoined my mother. “I 
insist that you receive him when he comes as if nothing had happened, 
or, at least, meet him half way.” 

* You ask the sacrifice of my life, mother,” I returned, goaded into 
revolt. “'To George ‘Lyttleton I can never be reconciled. He is not 
only tyrannical, but spiteful, and in marrying him I should marry 
misery.” 

Here we heard the well-known knock at the door. 

“ Now, Alice, you have had your heroics, and you know what you 
have to do,” said my mother, in her sternest tone. 

She had hardly spoken, when George came in. I never raised my 
eyes, but I know that he looked haggard, and he made no response to 
my mother’s smiles. 

“JT suppose you know all about this affair, Mrs. Seymour?” he 
said, after an uncomfortable pause. 

“What affair?’ replied my mother. “I know Alice has been 
muttering about something, but I never pay attention to lovers’ 
quarrels.” 

“Well, I wanted nothing unreasonable. She is engaged to me, and 
I thought she ought to dance with me and nobody else; but last 
night, at Mrs. Bulmer’s, she danced with anybody but me. And I 
acknowledge I spoke strongly about it. But I am willing to overlook 
it now, and go on as before.” 

My mother laughed. “That is the way to settle differences,” she 
said, “so I shall leave you to kiss and be friends.” 
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But I caught her arm. ‘Stay, mother!” I said, resolutely. “TI 
want you to hear me say that I shall never be friends with Mr. 
Lyttleton again—that I contemn and despise him, and wonder I 
could ever have engaged myself to him.” 

My mother knew that these words were decisive, and her eye lighted 
on mine with a look that, though it did not shake my purpose, made 
my heart quail. At the same moment George started from his chair, 
with a constrained laugh. 

“Tl tell you what it is!” he cried. “I am no longer the best 
match in Barnford. The young Squire has come home, and—ha! 
ha! ha!—don’t mind my laughing, Mrs. Seymour—our Miss here, 
has been casting eyes at him, and calling him handsome, and I do 
believe she is setting her cap to be mistress at the Hall.” 

It was true that I had conceived such a project, and the accusation 
brought a glow to my cheek, which did not escape my mother. 
Instantly her face cleared ; she drew herself up, and turned on George 
in her most dignified manner. 

“After such language from you, I must side with my daughter, 
Mr. Lyttleton, and acknowledge that she has taken a right view of 
your conduct,” she said, “ Pray, sir, leave my house, and never enter 
it again.” 

George was thunderstruck. He had never dreamt of being given 
up by my mother, and now asked pardon, and I believe would have 
gone on his knees—only I quitted the room. I went upstairs, and 
waited till I should be joined by my mother, for I felt sure that she 
would come to me on George’s departure. But I was mistaken. He 
had hardly gone when she also left the house, and I remained in 
suspense. 

But a load seemed to be taken from my heart. I was free, and my 
glass told me that I had power to enslave. There might be difficulties 
to overcome ; but on meeting these I should have my mother’s help, 
and I already counted on triumph. 

I heard her return, and my heart beat quicker, as she came straight 
to my room. 

**T have been to the Hall, Alice,” she said. 

“The Hall!” I echoed, with a conscious blush. 

“Yes. I heard last night that Mrs. Rushworth wanted a com- 
panion and reader, and I thought that, as you are now at liberty, the 
post would suit you: so I went about it at once, knowing there would 
be a hundred applicants. I have got it for you, and you are to take 
up your abode there to-morrow.” 

I could not help looking at my mother as she spoke: our eyes met, 
but now I did not blush; for I saw in her hard glance a worldliness 
that made me tremble. I trembled more when my gaze turned into 
my own bosom, and I beheld the same worldliness there. 
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All that night this image was before me—in my thoughts, and in 
my snatches of sleep, rising like a phantom, presenting my past life as 
a blank, and my future as an imposture. I saw myself unloving and 
unloved, and I thought of a time when my youth would be gone, my 
beauty withered, and I, old and forlorn, would be in the world without 
a friend. More than this, I despised myself as much as I had despised 
George Lyttleton ; and the tears streamed from my eyes as I felt what 
a mean thing J was. But where I had contemplwed further decep- 
tion, I now saw a way open for amendment. ‘The situation at the 
Hall would deliver me from the thraldom of my mother, and I de- 
cided to go there; but far from retaining my first design, I resolved 
to studiously avoid Mr. Rushworth, and try only to be serviceable to 
his mother. 

At last the time arrived for starting; a fly came to the door, and 
we set out, my mother and I, for the Hall. It was a gloomy day; 
there had been a good deal of rain, and the road, which wound round 
the outside of the park-wall, looked dreary. My mother sat silent, 
and I was too glad to be left to my thoughts, which, though sad, had 
a fascination for me. By and by we reached the lodge, whence our 
carriage swept round a lawn to the house. Then my mother broke 
silence. 

“You don’t seem well to-day, Alice,” she said, “and I should like 
you to be looking your best; for much depends on a first appearance. 
You mustn't expect this to be an affair of I came, I saw, I conquered. 
It will be difficult ; and if I had known at first what I know now, I 
should hardly have forwarded it. It seems Lady Charteris wants Mr. 
Rushworth for her daughter Fanny, one of the belles of the county. 
And the Rushworths are so proud—another obstacle! I don’t want 
to discourage you, and I have been weighing whether I should tell 
you of these things; but it is better that you should be prepared. 
And now, good-bye—for I must leave you at the door.” 

My eyes filled with tears, and I felt impelled to throw myself 
on her neck, and tell her my renouncement of the design and my 
purposes of amendment. But a glance at her face told me how fatal 
would be the confession—that, instead of approval, it would invoke 
derision, and entail on me new fetters. So I simply bade her adieu, 
and entered the house, where I intended to work out my regeneration. 

It was a fine’ old mansion—one of the Elizabethan structures, and 
I found myself in a large hall, where suits of armour, and trophies of 
the chase, placed between family pictures, exhibited both the pursuits 
and descent of the owners. The housekeeper, a quaint dame to whom 
I had been consigned by my mother, here directed a servant to con- 
duct me to the mistress of the mansion. 

Mrs. Rushworth was an invalid. For years she had not left her 
own rooms, but she sat up, and, as her apartments opened into each 
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other, was wheeled every day into her boudoir. She had been a 
beauty, and preserved the remains, with a manner haughty to scorn ; 
and of this I felt the effect in the stare with which she received me. 

I foresaw my post would be a trying one, but all I anticipated fell 
short of the reality; for Mrs. Rushworth’s temper was implacable. 
She could not be pleased, because her pleasure was in finding fault ; 
and having always worried her attendants till they became frenzied 
under the strain and flow in her face, she hated every one who ap- 
proached her from the conviction that the feeling was mutual. This 
ban did not, indeed, extend to her son—for him she idolised. Alfred 
Rushworth was now twenty-five, and had just taken possession of his 
patrimony, after spending five years in travelling round the world. I 
had seen him as he was passing through the town and turned to look 
at me, and this fired my ambition. But, under his own roof, I found 
it easy to keep my resolution of avoiding him; for he only appeared 
in our part of the house at a certain hour, when he paid his daily visit 
to his mother, and then I took care to be absent. 

Thus I got over the first week, trying all the while to conciliate 
Mrs. Rushworth, but with no other effect than to make her more 
exacting. One morning she desired me to go down to the library for 
a book. 

“You will find it on my son’s table, by the door,” she added. 
“He said he would put it there for me before he went out. Now, 
don’t be blundering with a servant, but go yourselfi—though, for that 
matter, you are as likely to blunder as anybody.” 

Thus graciously commissioned, I proceeded to the library, not with- 
out a tremor—for it was there that Mr. Rushworth constantly sat, 
making it a forbidden precinct to me, even in his absence. I did not 
wonder that it should be his favourite apartment when I entered. 
Lofty and spacious, with bay-windows looking on the grounds, and 
admitting a flood of light, sumptuously furnished withal, and shelved 
round with volumes in every tongue, it afforded a retreat tempting 
alike to the scholar and the idler. Nor could I be at a loss to dis- 
cover his table, even without his mother’s directions; for it was 
marked by his open desk, and at the corner I found the book for 
which I had come. The same moment exposed to me a letter lying 
on the desk, and which seemed to turn me into stone. It was 
addressed to Mr. Rushworth, in the hand of George Lyttleton, and 
there could be no doubt that its object was to traduce me. 1 took it 
up, the seal was broken, so that I could draw out the enclosure and 
read it. I felt irresistibly tempted, and held the letter a moment; 
but then a better feeling prevailed, and I laid it down. My eyes rose 
as I did so, and I beheld Mr. Rushworth. 

“Mrs. Rushworth sent me for a book,” I stammered, acquiring 
speech I know not how; “and I saw this letter, and took it up to be 
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sure that I was not mistaken in the writing. I beg your pardon for 
the liberty.” 


Mr. Rushworth inclined his head. 

“T feel that I haven’t explained my conduct,” I continued, “ but— 
but the writer of the letter is my enemy, and I fear he can have 
written to you but for one object—to slander me.” 

“Pray say no more,” he replied, cavalierly. “You didn’t read the 
letter, and I don’t complain of a curiosity which the circumstances 
excuse.” 

I had borne with the temper of his mother, never resenting her con- 
tumely, however it pained, but my spirit fired at being treated with 
such indifference by a man. It brought back my old pride of beauty ; 
I forgot my good resolutions, and all my difficulties, and thought only 
of the moment. 

“T trust you will consider that the circumstances justify a greater 
curiosity, sir,’ I said; “at least, I must ask you whether that letter 


does speak of me, and, if it does, I beg you will allow me to 
read it.” 


He now looked me in the face. 

“You ask too much,” he replied, in a more serious tone. 

“T am sorry you think so, sir; your words are a confession that the 
letter is about me; and I cannot consent to remain in your house, 
if I am to stay under imputations which are concealed from me.” 

“T wish to spare you pain, and pain to myself. Is it not enough 
that I disbelieve your calumniator ? ” 

“Let me read it, sir,” I pleaded, laying my hand on the letter. 

Again he inclined his head. 


I waited for no more, but ran through the letter before I breathed. 
Here it is: 


“ Srr,—I think it a duty to put you on your guard against Miss Sey- 
mour, who lately entered your establishment; she has jilted half the 
young men in Barnford, and her plotting mother has planted her at 
the Hall, with the design of entrapping you. The young lady fully 
enters into the scheme, and is determined you shall be her husband 
before the year is out. Take this warning from 


ONE WHO WISHES YOU WELL.” 


I felt the blood leave my cheek at the first words of the letter, but 
then it came back, for I exulted that, whatever my original design, I 
had arrived at the Hall with a pure and honourable purpose. Mr. 
Rushworth could not misinterpret my feelings as I looked up ; the blush 
on my face was not that of shame, but of triumph. 

“That letter is written by Mr. George Lyttleton,” I said. “His 


slanders are so contemptible, that they don’t even make me in- 
dignant.” 
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Yet as the words fell from my lips, I remembered that I once enter- 
tained the motives he ascribed to me, and this whisper of my conscience 
set my brain in a whirl. I caught at a chair, and sank into it, barely 
in time to prevent my falling. 

Mr. Rushworth was at my side in an instant ; he exhorted me to be 
composed, to dismiss this slanderous letter from my mind. Self-respect 
told me that I must leave his house; and I thought of the reception I 
should meet from my mother; the triumph I should afford to George 
Lyttleton ; the tales that would be spread about Barnford. But it would 
be easier to bear all this than the scorn of Alfred Rushworth. 

“T know not how to thank you for your sympathy, sir,” I said, with 
tears. “ But I feel that I must return home.” 

My resolution took him by surprise, and he had no time to frame a 
reply ; for here a servant rushed in, and announced that his mother 
had been found insensible. 

I flew upstairs, and in a moment was in Mrs. Rushworth’s room, 
which I hardly left for a fortnight afterwards. During that time she 
hung between life and death, and more than once her son watched her 
with me, expecting each moment to be her last. But she rallied, and 
seemed to shake off with the fever her evil temper, so that she now 
appreciated my attentions, and always spoke to me kindly. As for 
her son, nothing could be more considerate than his demeanour, aiming 
as it did to set meat ease, without obtruding a painful recollection. He 
was too successful; for his presence not only gave me ease, but happi- 
ness. The moments flew when we were together, and I counted them 
in hisabsence. In short, I loved him. Nemesis had entered my bosom : 
and where I once thought of being the victor, I was vanquished. 

Often I recognised this retribution, but never mournfully—rather 
with satisfaction, indeed ; for it gave me what I had lacked before— 
somebody to love ; and though it was a love unknown, and which would 
never be requited, yet I felt the richer for it, and locked it in my heart, 
like a secret treasure.2 I must soon return home—for I only deferred. 
my departure till Mrs. Rushworth should be better, and then this hidden. 
passion, though it could not but be a sorrow, would also be a comfort, 
for I could hold by it and rest on it, when everything beside gave way. 

“T had strolled out in the sunset in the park, to dwell on these 
thoughts, and they so absorbed me that I did not notice a figure lurk- 
ing among the trees, and before I looked up, George Lyttleton stood 
in my path. 

“Well, Alice, I think you have played this game out now,” he 
said; “and I have come to give you another chance. I shall never 
marry any girl but you, and I am determined that you shall never 
marry any one but me: so let us try again!” 

I made no reply, but sought to pass on. 

“ Come, you ain’t going that way,” he cried ; “don’t think it!” 
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I turned my back, and thought to retreat in the other direction, 
but he anticipated my intention by seizing me round the waist. 

“You won't forgive me? you won’t be friends?” he cried, fiercely ; 
“then say so! give me your answer !” 

I answered with a scream, and was struggling in his grasp, when a 
powerful arm struck him to the ground. 

“ Scoundrel! how dare you molest this lady?” exclaimed Alfred 
Rushworth. ‘‘ Begone, or I will have you horsewhipped into Barn- 
ford.” 

George Lyttleton sneaked away without answering a word, and 1 
stood as speechless. 

I had no voice, because my feelings were what my voice could not 
divulge, nor even express—admiration, gratitude, and love, love that 
would brave anything but discovery. But, after a moment, I mur- 
mured my thanks, and accepted my deliverer’s escort to the house, 
replying to his remarks on the way in tremulous monosyllables. I 
took leave of him in the hall, and ran to my own room. 

It was a week after this occurrence that I announced my intended 
departure to Mrs. Rushworth. She was now in stronger health than 
before her illness, and we had been out in the carriage, an exercise 
she had not attempted for years. But this did not reconcile her to 
my going away, and she clung to me so, that, when I thought how 
differently I should be treated by my mother, my resolution almost 
faltered. But I withstood her tenderness, though with a choking 
voice and bursting heart. 

That evening, I was taking my usual stroll in the park, now keep- 
ing always within view of the house, when I caught sight of Mr. 
Rushworth. I had recurred to my old practice of avoiding him, so 
I turned into an alley of trees leading in another direction. But I 
had not gone far, when I heard a quick step behind me, and the next 
moment Alfred was at my side. 

“Tam glad to have met you, Miss Seymour,” he said, in a voice 
I thought troubled. “ I imagined you had given up your intention of 
leaving us ; but my mother tells me you still adhere to it.” 

“ T have no alternative,” I replied, almost inaudibly. © ~ 

“ Pardon me,” he returned, laying his hand on mine; “there is 
one—if I could persuade you to consider it. You have become in- 
dispensable to my mother, and you are as the light of day to me. 
Remain here, then, to make us both happy—her with a daughter, and 
me with the being I admired at our first meeting, and now devotedly 
love.” 

I don’t know how my feet bore me at that moment; for the ground 
seemed to rise and fall, the trees to whirl, and the sky to bow down. 
His hand had twined round mine, and thence sent thrills to my heart, 
which bounded within me. But even then my mind was made up. 
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“ This must not be!” I said. “I should be the worthless creature 
I have been called if I consented.” 

“ You refuse me, Alice! you, whom I so love, so adore! Ah! wh 
did I tell you? why did you force me to speak before I had a chance 

of success ?” 

I burst into tears. A word more, and I should have fallen on his 
neck; but I now felt my weakness, and, waving my hand, which he 
had allowed to drop, I hurried to the house. “Nor did I feel safe from 
myself there. 1 stayed only to write a note of farewell to Mrs. Rush- 
worth, and then stole out unperceived, and made my way home. 

I came before my mother like a spectre. 

“‘ What is the matter?” she cried, scanning my pale face and staring 
eyes. “ In Heaven’s name, speak out !” 

“T have nothing to say, mother, except that I have come back,” 
I replied. “ But don’t let this trouble you, I can go out again in the 
same capacity, or as a governess.” 

My mother burst into a frantic laugh. 

“ As a governess!” she cried, seizing me by the shoulders, and 
shaking me violently. ‘“ You shall go out as a bride, and before you 
are a month older too! Tl bring George Lyttleton here to morrow, 
and take care how you behave to him. Now you can go to bed.” 

What a night of misery I passed—as if I had been a criminal, on 
the eve of execution! Rather would I die, indeed, than give my 
hand to George Lyttleton. Never—such was my resolve—never 
would I wed any one but Alfred, and him I had refused. I remained 
in my room in the morning, fearing to. meet my mother, and consider- 
ing how I could escape her toils. She did not summon me down, and, 
after a time, the servant came and announced that she had gone out— 
on what errand I knew too well. Hence my heart quailed when I 
heard a carriage stop at the doox, There was a stir in the passage. 
I listened till my ears throbbed, and then all was quiet. I darted to 
the stairs, and met the servant ascending, but did not heed what she 
said. The parlour-door stood ®pen, showing me Mrs. Rushworth 
within, and 1 sprang forward, and sank at her feet. 

“ My dear child, why did you leave me?” she said, bending over 
me, and pressing a kiss on my cheek. 

I looked round, and uttered a ery; for there dual Alfred too. He 
smiled now, and caught'me in his arms. 

And what my mother threatened came to pass. I became a bride 


before I was a month older—but the bridegroom was Alfred Rush- 
worth. 
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On the Yorkshire Hills about Haworth. 





Mr. Cartyte has put so much stress upon hero-worship, that it will 
go hard if you have anybody, author or what not, whom you particu- 
larly admire and reverence, but you will be put down as a hero- 
worshipper and follower of Carlyle; and if you ever put pen to paper, 
and write as much as a single sentence, something of his peculiar 
style is sure to be found in it, though you are as Saxon and mono- 
syllabic as John Bunyan himself. For all this, I own to the weakness 
of admiring those whom I cannot help but admire. I take from 
my portfolio a small photograph which I bought in the vestry of 
Haworth church some four or five years ago—and I look upon the 
face of one of the gallantest little women that ever lived, either for 
doing or suffering—the quiet, thoughtful face of Charlotte Bronté. 
It is for the sake of this brave little woman that my willing feet have 
twice led me over the moors to the queer and queerly-placed village of 
Haworth. 

So queerly-placed, indeed, that until within a very few years, 
though its name was known to everybody, its local habitation was 
a mystery. On my first visit, I walked from Bradford, and, when 
well out of the town, I made a point of asking from everybody I met 
which was the way to Haworth, and how far it was? One good 
woman, who stood washing just inside the door, and couldn’t stretch 
out her arm by reason of having both elbows in the suds, imparted 
to me the cheering intelligence that she “ didn’t exactly know where 
it wor, but her father and muther wor wed theer, between thirty 
and forty year sin’.” I next encountered a little lad who was pro- 
fessionally engaged with a pegtop, and this conversation took place : 

“ My lad, which is the way to Haworth ?” 

“ Nay, ah don’t knaw.” 

“Well, how far is it ?” 

“Eh! a gooid to-three mile.” 

By which I understood a good two or three miles, that is, a long way. 
It afterwards receded to eight miles; then, after a quarter of a mile’s 
walk, it came to four; in another mile’s walk I found it had got to 
five; so that I began seriously to consider whether, after all, the 
safest way of getting to it was not the schoolboy’s plan of walking 
away from it as fast as possible. At length I met with two men who 
were mending the road, or rather sitting by the roadside, and with 


short pipes in their mouths, calmly contemplating the work they had 
done, to whom I said : 
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* How far to Haworth ?” 

“‘ Abaght a mile.” 

“You seem to have a nice easy business: can you give one a job?” 

“ What can yo do?” 

“Oh! almost anything.” 

“ Can you mak soverins ?” 

“No.” 

“No, an’ ah think they’ve gien ower, for ah’y seen noan lattly !” 

By this road you come upon Haworth, as in Palestine you come 
upon Jerusalem, all at once. You come to the top of a hill; the 
church and the house, known so well from Mrs. Gaskell’s book, lie 
straight before you on the top of another hill, and there is a deep 
“bottom” between. Facilis descensus—there you are ; but, revocare 
gradum, to get up again on the other side is rather a different thing : 
but you are up at last, and the Black Bull stretches out his hospitable 
horns to receive you. 

Of course the time to cross moors or to enjoy moorland scenery is 
summer-time, and my first visit to Haworth was in July. Any one 
who reads “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” or “ Wuthering Heights,” will see 
how dearly the sisters at Haworth Parsonage loved to ramble on 
the moors at such times. But to a stranger, who is attracted to the 
place, not so much for its scenery as for those who have lived and 
worked and suffered there, a view of it at all seasons is interesting. 
Hence, having to be in Yorkshire in December, 1862, I made up my 
mind to pay another visit to it as near as possible to Christmas Day ; 
and, starting with a young friend of mine, whose name is G , and 
who, indeed, stands in somewhat the same relation to me as one of 
Zebedee’s children stood to Zebedee (one wonders whether that ancient 
riddle will ever be found out!), we got to Lowmoor, after about two 
hundred miles of rail, glad enough to have got anywhere. Here, on 
this Lowmoor—a moor with an awfully-poor look outside, but rich 
enough within, wherein lies 2 moral—we knocked up my dear old 
friend and schoolfellow, D , and next day travelled on to Skipton 
to knock up another old friend, W——. 

Now, every one who has read “Rob Roy” (I think it is) will 


remember that he sings or quotes : 








“O, in Skipton-in-Craven, 

Is never a haven, 

But many a day of foul weather,” 
And, sure enough, the Saturday we spent there was one of these. 
But besides the wind and the rain, there was another storm, one of 
the tea-cup kind, the gossip concerning which rather relieved the 
tedium of the former. The Methodist chapel, being generally about 
half full, wasn’t large enough, and so another must be built; where- 
upon, where should it be? became the question of the day. Here! 
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criesone—No, there! cries another—until the whole Methodists’ society 
in the little town became divided into two separate and hostile camps, 
praying for and backbiting, backbiting and praying for, one another 
all day long, all the week, and with special earnestness, I suppose, on 
Sundays. “The contest in America between North and South is 
nothing to it!” thought I. 

Rather curious to know what kind of a shepherd watched over this 
amiable flock, we attended the Wesleyan chapel on Sunday morning, 
and heard him give out a very good text, and preach a decent 
sermon; but either he had put the wrong text to the right sermon, 
or the wrong sermon to the right text, for there was as much dis- 
crepancy between them as there was difference between the parties 
that sat scowling at one another in the pews. “ Ask, and ye shall 
receive,” that is all; absolutely no condition but this, “ Ask ;” and then 
he went on to show what was meant by “asking,” and pointed out 
at least half a dozen conditions, of which, if any one was broken, it 
was no good asking at all. 

I was pleased to find, however, that in his prayer, he pronounced 
“demnation” like a gentleman. It seemed as if he rather liked the 
idea of it—for other people. 

“Do the church people get on no better with each other than the 
Methodists appear to do?” asked I, afterwards, of an old gentleman. 

“Why, you see, the church folks care only for forms, and haven't 
got the pith of the matter in em.” So not having got the pith of the 
matter in ’em, they live in moderate peace with one another ; but the 
others, who, it may be presumed, have this pith, hate sin so much, 
that whenever they see it in their brethren, 7.e. every day, they are up 
with their backs, and spit at one another, as if they were so many cats 
instead of Christians. 

Leaving this amiable place (Skipton, in fine weather, is well worth 
visiting ; it lies among beautiful scenery: a sort of paradise, but with, 
it seems, the devil in it, as all earthly Edens have), I intended on 
Monday morning, there being a good frost, to go down to Crosshills 
by rail and walk thence over the hills to Haworth; but W——, who 
sprely must consider his legs too ornamental to be used, adroitly got 
tickets for us all down to Keighley, thus shortening our walk four or 
five miles. From Keighley as from Bradford, Haworth lies in different 
directions, and at different distances, according to the individual of 
whom you ask information ; and it is only when you get there that 
common consent permits it to be where it is. As you walk on, you 
pass along the road often trod by the Brontés, and notice the houses 
and inhabitants that they noticed, and observe names on the signs 
which you find in their books: “Earnshaw,” for example, keeps a 
small inn, and sells good home-brewed. Everything you see is, in 
some sort, sacred to you. The distant hills, the stone wall skirting 
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the road; the broad flagstones in front of the houses, which at this 
season are being copiously swilled and vigorously scrubbed ; the beck 
down to your right; the mills; the chapels; the numerous children 
(would to goodness their noses were cleaner!); the women, baking, 
brewing, washing, scolding; the men, who meet your look with a 
clear, steady, intelligent, humorous eye; who are, you can’t but think, 
honest, independent, not to be put upon, a little brusque, but not 
surly or impertinent, and with a deal of real courtesy at bottom. 

All these things are the things which Charlotte Bronté saw, and of 
which she has written. As you walk on, her spirit is always with you— 


‘** A presence which is not to be put by,” 


even if you would. Then comes the steep street, up which she has 
many times feebly climbed; then the old church in which she wor- 
shipped, and now sleeps; and last, the house in which she lived and 
worked, suffered and died. I have never been into the house, and 
don’t want ; even if I could be so intolerably intrusive as to ask to get 
permission, I shouldn’t want. I have known all about it ever so long 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s book, and if I were to see it now, it would be all 
changed. 

Into the parlour of the Black Bull, however, one may enter, and 
without anything like intrusion. Branwell Bronté entered it rather 
too often. “A little red-haired, light-complexioned chap,” he was 
described to us, “and a wonderful fellow for wit and learning. He 
could dictate four letters at once, as fast as ever you could write.” 

Our informant was an old man, whose name I forget, though he 
told us readily enough. “He was cleverer, Branwell was, nor onny 
of his sisters, or all put together, and what they put 7 their books, 
they got from him.” And asa proof of this wonderful cleverness, he 
pointed to an arm-Windsor-chair in which I was sittingyand said: 
“ Hey, mony’s the times I’ve seen him i’ that chair, talking away and 
astonishing everybody.” 

“T suppose you knew him very well ?” I said. 

“Oh, ay; I’ve seen him in mony a scrape. What letters he used 
to write to me, to be sure, when he was from home a tutoring. He 
was oft fast for brass; and I used to help him a bit.” 

WwW , who is curious, asked him if he had one of the letters still. 

“Oh, ay, lots.” 

‘Could you let us see any of them ?” inquired W——. 

“Nay: they’re in a box at home.” 

“Have a glass of gin and water ?” irrelevantly suggested W——, 
“it’s a very cold day.” 

Whilst the old man was enjoying his glass— 

“He wrote a beautiful hand, I dare say,” W—— went on. “ Not 
so small as Charlotte’s, was it ?”. 
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“Oh, nay! Some on it’s large enough—7’ big letters.” 

“Oh! ah! Capitals, I see. Well, what was that for ?” 

“ Nay, nowt particular. His fun, I reckon.” 

“T should very much like to see them,” said W——, not so dip- 
lomatically as might have been expected from the gin and water move. 

“ Nay; they’re at home, 7’ my box.” 

“Oh! are they? Well, never mind. Come, friends, it’s time for 
us to be moving, if we are to catch the train. Here, old friend, have 
another glass, and I'll wish you a happy New Year, when it comes.” 

Another glass was got, and another ; and, in brief, the spirituous 
logic which W had applied prevailed at last. 

“T can fetch ’em in a minute,” suddenly said the old man. 

, “Oh! never mind ; we are off directly.” 

“T won’t be a minute ;” and away he hobbled, and brought a bundle 
of whity-brown papers, which were the veritable letters that Branwell 
Bronté had written to this man when away from Haworth. 

They were to me, I must confess, one of the saddest sights I had 
ever seen. The handwriting of the dead is always a sad thing, but 
saddest of all when it records only follies, or perhaps worse. 

The two or three letters which I read were written when he was 
out “a tutoring.” We all know about that miserable business. He 
laughs about it, and calls himself, in the “big letters” the old man had 
spoken of, “ Joszpn 1x Eeyrr,” and so on. 

No one can doubt, who knows anything of Branwell Bronté, that 
he possessed, in common with his sisters, that rarest of all gifts 
which we call genius. He felt, no doubt, the divinity stir within him ; 
but the celestial spark which, cherished and carefully fanned, might 
have lit up a glory, adding to the already brilliant renown of Haworth, 
he quenched in ardent liquor in the back parlour of the Black Bull. 

The manner of his death was original. He had heard that no man 
could die standing, and just before he expired he got up from bed, 
resolutely tried the experiment for himself, and succeeded ! 

Our time was out. We ran the four miles down to Keighley 
to catch the train; were assured by the keeper of an inn which 
we passed that we should be too late, and that he had good beds; 
ran on, and had to wait an hour before the train came to carry us 
to Bradford. 

Haworth is the queerest place one can go to. The country-folk say 
it was made on a Saturday night. There was a little rubbish left 
after the creation, and Haworth was made out of that. 

An ugly place made glorious by the genius of a little woman. 








“The moral’s truth tells simpler so.” 
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